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The Counseling Service of the Child 
Study Association of America offers a 
service to average parents with everyday 
questions about their children. 


Just as you consult your physician about 
your child’s physical health, you can look 
for help with his emotional health 
through a short series of interviews with 
the Counseling Service of the Child 
Study Association of America. 


As a parent, you can—through personal 
consultation with a skilled counselor— 
learn better to understand your child 
and how family relationships can be 
strengthened. 


You can work out the temporary diffi- 
culties which may arise from one of the 
phases of a child’s development such as 
weaning and sleeping problems, school 
adjustment, or the many questions that 
arise in connection with dating in ado- 
lescence, etc. 


You can learn how to deal with import- 
ant family changes like death, separation 
from parents, illness, birth of a new 
baby. Positive aspects of family life are 
strengthened and pressures are relieved 
when handled with professional guid- 
ance. 


Individual fees are arranged based on 
the income and size of the family. Ap- 
pointments may be made by telephoning: 





Child Study Association of America 
182 East 74th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
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By-lines 


As the author of numerous books 
and articles on children’s ay 
Rutn E. Harrvey is particu arly 
well qualified to tell us how to 
have Fun Without Tecrs, in this 
issue of Cutty Stupy. The mother 
of two growing girls, she also 
teaches at CCNY and maintains a 
private psychological counseling 
practice. 


Rosert M. Go.penson, author of 
Framework for Fun in this issue, 
is Assistant Professor of Psychology 
at Hunter College. A frequent 
contributor to national magazines, 
he also leads parents’ groups and 
conducts his own TV program. 


Competitive Sports and the Awk- 
ee Child, a subject of long- 
standing interest to LAWRENCE S. 
Kuste, M.D., is discussed most per- 
ceptively here. Clinical Professor 
of Psychiatry, Yale University 
School of Medicine, and on the fac- 
ulty of the N. Y. Psychoanalytic 
Institute, he also maintains a pri- 
vate practice. 


ALETHEA T. BECKHARD, Director of 
the Camping Division of the Girl 
Scouts of the U.S.A., and Chair- 
man, Field Services Committee of 
the American Camping Associa- 
tion, offers us the benefit of her 
broad knowledge and experience in 
her article on Choosing a Camp. 


Associate Visiting Dentist, NYU- 
Bellevue Medical Center, a mem- 
ber of the American Association of 
Orthodontists and the American 
Dental Association, J. H. SmLMan, 
D.D.S., discusses thumbsucking in 
a straightforward and reassuring 
manner. 


Haroip K. Appe.ston, D.D.S., is 
Chairman of the Department of 
Dentistry for Children, NYU Col- 
lege of Dentistry. His article on 
the roles of both dentist and par- 
ent in introducing the child to a 
tistry gives ample evidence of his 
understanding of and experience 
with the won: To 
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J ulia Lathrop, the first chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
suggested in 1916 that May Day should be Children’s Day 
and that it should signify “not only a festival but also, year 
by year, a celebration of some increase in the common 
store of practical wisdom with which the young life of the 
Nation is guarded by each community.” 

“For many years after Child Health Day was first pro- 
claimed by the President in 1928, its observance empha- 
sized the physical aspects of children’s health. Now, gains 
in knowledge have sharpened our awareness that in order 
to have truly healthy bodies children must be healthy in 
mind and spirit as well. To give a child the sense of emo- 
tional well-being we must offer more than good food, 
thoughtful care and safe surroundings. We must supply 
also a setting in which he can use his creative energies and 
enjoy satisfying companionship both with his parents and 
his peers. How better can we focus attention on these lat- 
ter demands than by emphasizing May Day as “Family 
Play Day”? For play is a child’s way of fully utilizing his 
capabilities, 

Spring and summer are the times when parents should 
grasp every chance to give children the advantages of the 
world of nature, from which school rooms and city life have 
all too often cut them off. Crowded into small living quar- 
ters, it is hard to keep relations between parents and chil- 
dren harmonious. But when both can spill over into the 
outdoors, shed. their constricting winter clothing and relax 

_in the sun, nagging worries drop off, too. 

The emphasis on May Day as Family Play Day this year 
is not a haphazard choice. Rather, it arises from the reali- 
zation that bold, constructive thought is needed if we are 
to find ways of bringing into our children’s lives the sun- 
shine of good mental health, and of making the high spirits 
which encourage sound growth a reality in their lives. 


Dr. Martna M. Exior 
Chief, U.S. Children’s Bureau 











By Ruth E. Hartley 


E mily Hoskins startled the Parents’ 
Group which was discussing recreation and 
the difficulty of finding things that the 
whole family could do together. “We don’t 
have much trouble that way,” she an- 
nounced. “We don't try to do anything 
planned just for the children. 

“But you have to,” one of the group re- 
monstrated. “It’s your duty. All the ex- 
perts say so.” 

“Oh, we tried it,” said Emily, “but we 
found it just didn’t work. When the chil- 
dren were small we played dreary little 
games with pointers and counters that were 
supposed to be chickens and bunnies. But 
pretty soon Don would begin to yawn, and 
I'd start to think about something else, and 
the children would be fighting about whose 
turn it was because we lost track. Later 
we tried counting and spelling games, but 
those were no good either. If we got ahead 
of the children they pouted, and if we held 
back they acted as if we were insulting 
them, and accused us of not really trying. 
The trips that everyone said were good for 
them were usually flops. For one thing, 
they wouldn't pay attention to the marvels 
and wonders they were supposed to ob- 
serve and we felt our efforts had gone for 
nothing. When we got home we were 
tired and cross. But since we've stopped 


Fun without tears 


Real fun—the contagious kind—is a built-in 
part of companionable family living and 


not a separate department labeled “recreation” 


trying, we're all having a wonderful time.” 
“But what do you do,” Myra demanded, 
“in the evenings, for instance?” 

Emily grinned. “Just now we're playing 
roulette,” she replied. 

Myra loked outraged. 

“It's quite simple,” Emily went on. “Some 
friends who had just returned from Europe 
were visiting us the other day and spoke 
of the gambling casinos there. The chil- 
dren were fascinated, so Don bought a toy 
roulette outfit, table layout and all, and 
every evening we take turns being croupier. 
You should hear Maggie piping, ‘Faites vos 
jeux, faites vos jeux, mesdames et mes- 
sieurs, faites vos jeux. Thousands of dol- 
lars pass across the board every night, and 
Helen is getting quite good at figuring 
odds. In fact, she’s enlisted the help of her 
math teacher in an effort to break the 
bank.” 

Though Mrs. Hoskins may have sounded 
flippant, she and her husband were very 
serious about their family responsibilities. 
But they had learned that no experience 
could be really happy for the children if 


their parents were not also enjoying it. 


The family makes the fun 


In the privacy of our own thoughts, most 
of us would admit that, at times, we face 
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up to family recreation as a chore rather 
than a pleasure. Like athletes that are 
overtrained, we tend to press a little, in 
our eagerness to give our children every- 
thing that is good. We have been »made 
too self-conscious about something that can 
be an integral part of family life, rather 
than an elaborate and separate adjunct. 

The families that care greatly about the 
children’s happiness are usually those 
where being a part of the family group is 
in itself a unique pleasure. It means being 
a privileged member of a closed circle, with 
access to a private store of jokes, allusions 
with special meanings, and delicious se- 
crets. It entitles one to group support and 
free admission to group events. Above all, 
it provides a haven where one is accepted 
at face value, with no strings attached. 

But this, one might object, is not fun; 
this is only part of family life. What, then, 
do we mean by “fun”? Hilarity? Jokes? 
Stunts? Tricks? Entertainment? Or do we 
mean more inclusively the good moments 
in life? The precious times when care is 
set aside and the spirit soars freely? The 
sharing of that indescribable sensation we 
call “well-being”? 

If we agree that the latter constitutes 
“fun” we can see that family fun is an al- 
most inescapable accompaniment to the 
. family state itself. No group can live in- 
timately together, with tolerance and good 
fellowship, without sharing some of the 
pleasurable aspects of life. Children take 
part in their parents’ moods by contagion. 
Whatever brings about relaxation, gaiety, 
light-heartedness, satisfaction in one will 
spread to and include the other. 


The timeless joys 


We know a father who admits frankly 
that he enjoys using his pre-school daugh- 
ter's fingerpaints. “It’s fun to whoosh that 
stuff around,” he says. “She whooshes on 
her paper and I whoosh on mine, and we 
like it!” 

During the time he spends away from 
home, this father is a hard-working partner 
in a grocery store. The activity he chooses 
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to share with his child is the very thing 
that would be a fine aid to relaxation for 
him under any circumstances, but his 
daughter offers him an impeccable excuse 
to indulge in it. And because it is good 
for him, and not something he does just to 
please her, it forms a genuine bond be- 
tween them. 

Under the overlay of duties and obliga- 
tions, we all carry within us a corner of 
childhood that waits quietly to be recog- 
nized, offering in return the gift of well- 
being and serenity. For the joys of child- 
hood are in their essence timeless. We 
do not lose them or outgrow them, al- 
though we may turn away from them. The 
child’s frank pleasure in sensation—the de- 
licious feeling of water on the skin, the 
warmth of the sun, the sheer joy of move- 
ment—this is ours for the taking. The in- 
comparable thrill of creating something 
that had no existence before never wanes. 
These things we can share with our chil- 
dren as naturally and effortlessly as we 
breathe. 


Split-ievel fun 


When it comes to finding projects which 
hold equal values for both sexes and sev- 
eral ages, it is best to forget conventional 
patterns and let our inclinations steer us. 
The only essential is that these activities 
should offer a variety of things to do, so 
that each person can find his niche and use 
his own skills, big or small. 

One family we know found their project 
through the ownership of a dog. Offhand, 
no observer would have put this down as 
a “doggy” family, but the children, like all 
children, wanted a pet. However, the fath- 
er insisted that if the family was to have a 
dog, it should be a good specimen, pure- 
bred, and registered with the national ken- 
nel club. The wisdom of the choice was 
soon evident. Because the breed he chose, 
after carefully looking over the field, was 
not one of the most popular, the breed club 
was small enough to offer real contact 
among members. As a purebred, registered 
specimen, the dog could be entered in con- 





formation shows. A whole new world of 
interests and contacts opened up to this 
family. The idea of entering Laurie in com- 
petition with others of his breed gave the 
children a definite objective to aim for, 
and they found trimming and training more 
fascinating than movies. Week-ends were 
not long enough to contain all their new 
activities—learning how to “handle” a dog 
in the showing, finding out about the 
“points” the judges looked for, exercising 
the dog so that he would be in good con- 
dition for his showing. The money saved 
on movies paid for the entry fees, and the 
whole family was filled with pleasant ex- 
citement. 

Other families get this kind of shared 
pleasure in renovating an old home; still 
others take to square dancing. Parents and 
children who have a common interest in an- 
ture are lucky, of course; but it may be a 
passion for Scrabble or kite flying (this, 
by the way, is practically a new sport since 
flexible kites came on the market) that 
really rouses enthusiasm. The main point 
is to start with the “urge” and not with a 
blueprint of something “worthwhile” which 
just doesn’t happen to appeal to any mem- 
ber of the family. 


No need for nostalgia 


There is a tendency among parents to 
think nostalgically of their own childhood 
joys as being lost forever, but actually 
many of them can be recaptured for our 
own children if we are willing to accept 


new ways. We need not sigh for the re- 
membered joy of the family reading circle; 
we need only recognize its equivalents in 
modern dress. Every family, for example, 
can find at least one television program that 
they all watch with pleasure. Nor do we 
need to despise the comic book or Sunday 
comic supplement as a means of family 
communication —as each, in its heyday, 
passes from hand to hand, it gives rise to a 
short-lived but relished common “lingo” 
and to private family jokes. 

Bebop, jive, the contortions of the jitter- 
bug need not be the exclusive possessions 
of the young. Accepted with good humor, 
they become echoes of the extravagances 
of our own growing up, and help establish 
a healthy sense of continuity with our sons 


and daughters. 


Invitation to sharing 


Modern parents tend to underestimate 
themselves. They are so intent on what the 
children need that they often overlook 
what they themselves have to give. We 
have become too humble. 

The mother who reads poetry to her chil- 
dren because she loves it is inviting them 
to participate in the most precious pleas- 
ure she knows. This is also true of the 
parent who loves to cook, or the one for 
whom the product of his hands represents 
the essence of enjoyment. And if this shar- 
ing is offered freely, as an invitation and 
not a command, the children will be 
tempted at least to explore it. 





America 


worries 


about its 


leisure 





"We are all of us—that is, almost all—members of the leisure 
class, and face its problems . 
American life that our bonanzas, our windfalls, whether treasures of 
the soil or treasures of the self, have been interpreted by the most 
sensitive and responsible among us as problems.” 


This quotation, and others in this issue, are from “Changes 
in Leisure Attitudes,” by David Riesman, which originally 
appeared in the Antioch Review, Winter 1953, and are here 
used with the permission of publisher and author. 


. . It is, of course, characteristic of 














Let us repeat that if an invitation is to 
create a real community of spirit, it must 
remain exactly that, open to acceptance or 
refusal. Little pleasure lies in any experi- 
ence that must be suffered against our will. 
This works both ways. The parent who 
feels driven, compelled, forced to partici- 
pate in a family event contributes more 
by staying away. These are the separate 
undertakings that should be done only by 
those who are interested, or by one mem- 
ber of the family alone. Nothing will kill 
off family fun sooner than an insistence 


that everything be done by everybody. 


The uses cf boredom 


Within the past ten years we have con- 
centrated so intensely on children’s needs 
that we have become a little unrealistic in 
some ways. For instance, we behave as if 
boredom were the final doom, and seem to 
believe it is lying in wait for children 
wherever adults foregather. Is that really 
true? And if it happens sometimes that 
children are bored, is that so terrifying? 

Thinking back, we can remember large 
family and community gatherings which 
included all ages, from the oldest grand- 
father to the youngest babe, where no one 
took special pains to keep us from being 
bored. What happened there? Did we not 
enjoy the anonymity of the crowd, the free- 
dom to observe without being observed? 
No one will deny that those gatherings 
helped our horizons expand, or that the 
subtly altered way in which we looked at 
things from this particular vantage point 
was an important part of growing up. 

We must realize that not everything that 
looks like boredom is boredom. Sometimes 
it is quiet contemplation. Children need 
activity, but they need to look and listen 
too. They will confess, if they are asked, 
that they like to hang around and listen to 
grown-up talk at times. Listening, they 
may find the answers to questions they 
could not formulate in words. They dis- 
cover that people differ in the way they 
think, and they carry away with them new 
and stimulating notions to mull over. 
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As for real boredom, the authentic, dead- 
ening article—that, too, is something we 
must learn to live with. Very few of us 
can escape completely all those situations 
which offer us no positive, personal stimu- 
lation. The effective management of bore- 
dom is a skill which grows with practice. 
Occasional bouts will do no harm even to 
the young, provided adults don’t view 
these intervals with feelings of guilt and 
alarm. 


The importance of loafing 


When Wordsworth said “Getting and 
spending, we lay waste our powers,” he 
spoke for our generation as well as his own. 
The world is too much with us. We need 
to retire from it now and then to recharge 
our energies. So do our children; their bat- 
tles are as demanding and exhausting as 
our own. Doing is not all; being is import- 
ant, too. Like the land, people also need 
to lie fallow. 

When a child recently said to his mother 
“I wish we had more time together—you 
know, not to do anything, just to hang 
around” he was voicing a universal need. 
Serene Sunday afternoons—nothing to cope 
with for hours and hours; or summer days 
at the beach, the family basking drowsily 
in the sun—don't these times spent togeth- 
er bring a sense of sharing, of communica- 
tion, as strong as any of the days full of 
moving and doing? In our eagerness to 
give our children full lives, let us not omit 
the blessings of simple loafing. 


Memories and accolades 


“Do you remember—?” When this phrase 
is followed by nostalgic reminiscences or 
by giggles, then we know that we have had 
some success in making enjoyment an in- 
gredient of family life. These recollections 
of jokes or rituals or sprees are our rewards, 
our marks of merit, our seals of approval. 
They testify that some of our lightest mo- 
ments have more durability and meaning 
than many of our solemn and laborious un- 
dertakings. Family fun is a solid family 
heritage. 








| 
| 
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Framework for fun 


The stage is set for play—we have the time and the 


tools. But it takes imaginative handling to 
make the best of both for our children 


N. more appropriate time could be 
found, and no more fitting place than 
Cup Stupy, for re-examining the place of 
play in family life. Today, the materials, 
knowledge and training we need for hob- 
bies, sports, arts and crafts are more avail- 
able than ever before—and so are the funds 
for these pursuits (in 1952, 12 million dol- 
lars were spent on coin and stamp collec- 
tions; in 1953, 150 millions on home power 
tools). In our schools we no longer draw 
a sharp line between curricular and extra- 
curricular activities, and both at school and 
at home we look upon recreation as a 
means of adding something important to 
life and not merely as a way of killing 
time. 

The amount of time available to both 
men and women for out-of-office and non- 
housework activities is now so great that 
there is even danger people will fill it with 
“made work” or with activities which ex- 
haust more than refresh. The stage is set 
for family play on a new and expanded 
scale. But if we are to use it successfully, 
we have to bring all these scattered social, 
economic and mechanical changes together 
and focus them on the growing personali- 
ties of our children—and, one hopes, of 
ourselves. More thought about home rec- 
reation is needed, more realization of what 
play can do not only for the individual 
youngster but for family life as well. The 
purpose of this article is to suggest some 
concrete approaches to these questions. 

Many parents go to one of two extremes 


By Robert M. Goldenson 


with regard to their children’s play. To 
one large group, play is of little concern 
since it seems to take care of itself. Chil- 
dren have such a potent urge to play that 
there seems to be no problem of motiva- 
tion, as there is for work. To these parents 
the only real question is how to keep the 
children relatively quiet and out of mis- 
chief. To the other group—a growing mi- 
nority—play presents a serious “problem.” 
Determined to make the most of every- 
thing in their children’s lives, these parents 
drive their offspring—literally as well as 
figuratively—to all kinds of overorganized 
activities that are “good for them.” Theirs 
is the endless assembly-line aproach. They 
give their children little chance to choose 
what they want to do, and less chance to 
absorb the benefits in peace and quiet. Fun 
and pleasure are secondary; skill and social 
success are uppermost. Play becomes a 
duty, rarely a delight. 

Surely we can find a mid-point between 
these two extremes. The enormous contri- 
butions of play to healthy development can 
be cultivated without sacrificing its essen- 
tial nature as pleasurable activity. It can 
be energetic without being tense, creative 
without being exhibitionistic, flexible with- 
out being chaotic, guided without being 
rigidly controlled. And the place where 
the child can first learn to get the best from 
play is not in school or on the playground 
but at home. 

The impulse to play comes naturally. 
The average child has a constitutional urge 
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to manipulate, dramatize, make things, im- 
print feelings and ideas on materials. Nev- 
ertheless, all youngsters need guidance, 
from time to time, in making their play 
interesting and productive. Without hover- 
ing over our children or making a task of 
it, we can be ready to promote the play 
processes that are in keeping with each 
stage of development, whether it's “peek- 
aboo” with the one-year old, block-building 
with the three-year old, showing the four- 
year old how to stir the batter or handle 
blunt scissors, planning trips to a factory 
and an airport with the five- or six-year 
old, or supplying picture books or records 
that will enable him to follow up the new 
interests he acquires. A hint here and a 
remark there will help to expand the nine- 
year old’s interest in stamps into a desire 
to learn about the countries from which 
they came. Imaginative parents can find 
many ways to make play more rewarding to 
their children. In fact, it is as important to 
teach a child to play as it is to teach him 
to work. 


Doing things together 


Actually the child does not start out 
with a distinction between work and play. 
In a recent study conducted by the New 
Rochelle Guidance Center, in which 1500 
school children were asked “What do you 
think makes a happy family?” the most 
frequent answer was “doing things togeth- 
er, and it seemed to make little difference 
whether it was “working together” or “play- 
ing together.” In fact, most of the children 
would probably have accepted the follow- 
ing example of family happiness, given by 
a fifth-grader: “We have a pretty big lawn, 





UNESCO nursery school pamphlet 


A pamphlet, Mental Hygiene in the Nursery 
School, has just been published by UNESCO (25c 
from the Columbia University Press, New York 
27). This report of the joint WHO-UNESCO Ex- 
pert Meeting, held in Paris in 1951, conveys a 
very informative, interesting picture of the nur- 
sery school field as seen through the eyes of eight 
European experts. 
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and one day last summer we seeded the 
whole lawn, fertilized it and rolled it to 
make it look nice. We worked from early 
in the morning until late at night. Every- 
body was happy and proud. We'd like to do 
it again.” The key word is not work or 
play, but “we.” Just being together is 
three-quarters of the fun. 


Planning the home for play 


More and more, we have homes today 
that work well. But what we need just as 
much are homes that play well. Preparing 
the home can itself be a form of play and, 
of course, a source of long-term projects in 
which both generations can take part. Here 
are a few general suggestions. It is fre- 
quently possible to double the play space 
in a child’s room by using a bunk with 
drawers beneath, or by building a “space- 
divider” between the sleeping and play 
areas, with one side for storing clothes and 
the other for toys. A homemade easel will 
encourage the child to paint, a small plat- 
form in the corner (plus a prop box of old 
clothes and paraphernalia) will stimulate 
drainatic play, a solid workbench will in- 
vite him to crafts or woodwork. 

Time and temper will be saved if some- 
where in the house a whole closet is set 
aside for skates, games, jumping ropes, 
baseball gloves, etc.; and if none is avail- 
able, a closet might be built in the base- 
ment, garage or against the rear of the 
house. Also, shelves, pigeonholes and hooks 
should be provided for each article and la- 
belled accordingly, otherwise the closet 
will become a catch-all and lead to chaos. 
In addition, families with private homes 
might consider building a playroom in the 
basement, where the younger child can 
bring his gang, where teenagers can enter- 
tain their friends in relative privacy, where 
the parents can hold carefree and imagina- 
tive parties and where the whole family 
can dance, sing and play games together 
without concern for the living room furni- 
ture. 


The backyard should be designed with 














"| think we can say ... that the child's play serves as the principal 
model for all later efforts to free leisure time from its burdens and 
to cope with its puzzling ambiguities. We all of us know, if we think 
about it, that children's play is by no means always free and spon- 
taneous; it is often filled with terror and morbidity; but at its best it 
is surely one of the ——s good things of this earth, and no 


Play 


is not wonder we try to recapture it as Paradise Lost. But if we look closely 
at children's play we can observe something else which may even give 

alwavs us a clue as to how that recapture can, in part, be achieved, namely 
y that the child's greatest satisfaction appears to arise from experiences 

<< °° of mastery and control . . . Play seems to reside in a margin, often a 
free narrow one, between tasks which are too demanding, and those 


which are not demanding enough to require the excited concentra- 
tion of good play. A child or adult who is simply going through the 
motions is not engaged in play or leisure as we have been talking 
about it here, however the society may define it. But without some 
social forms for leisure and play, forms which have to be broken 
through, yet have to be there to be broken through, | do not think 
we will have much play either. For the demand that play be con- 
stantly spontaneous, unchanneled by social forms, is too overwhelm- 
ing; spontaneity, as we have already seen, is lost if we strive too 





hard for it." 


David Riesman 











the same care as the house itself. Begin by 
finding out just what each member of the 
family would like—it may turn out that the 
youngest members would rather have a 
dirt pile or a “cave” than any formal equip- 
ment or carefully prepared area. Then lay 
out the yard on paper in order to make the 
maximum use of the limited space. With a 
bit of planning, even a small plot can 
adapt itself to a wide variety of activities, 
such as garden plots, a swing, a sandbox, 
a horseshoe pitching area and a bird feed- 
ing station. If you are including any kind 
of court—for volleyball or badminton, for 
instance—be sure it’s easily convertible to 
other uses: the craze of today may be com- 
pletely neglected tomorrow. 


Homemade humor 

In considering the subject of play we can 
too easily lose sight of the fact that atti- 
tudes are just as important as activities. 
Nothing binds a family closer together than 
laughter; and where there is a general at- 
mosphere of gaiety and cheerfulness, one 
does not need to look for things to laugh 


about—they just crop up by themselves. 
Family humor does not have to be pro- 
found, nor does it have to make much 
sense. Suppose at the dinner table, a moth- 
er turns to her talkative eight-year old, in- 
tending to say, “Don’t talk with food in 
your mouth,” but says by mistake, “Don’t 
eat with food in your mouth.” With that 
slip of the tongue a bit of family lore is 
created, one that loses none of its appeal 
by frequent repetition. Or, to use’ another 
example, young Danny counts his presents 
after his birthday party and comes up with 
the wry remark, “Huh! Eight kids and only 
seven presents. One of them got in free!” 
Jokes like these would hardly occur in 
homes where tension or solemnity prevail; 
at least, they would go by unnoticed. The 
ability to make the best of a bad thing, to 
meet difficult situations with assurance and 
a sense of proportion need cultivation, and 
certainly one of the most effective means 
is through homely, everyday humor. It is 
just as important to teach our children to 
take some things lightly as it is to take 
others seriously. 
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Telling the poor athlete to be a “good sport" 
is useless; letting him give up entirely is 


By Lawrence S. Kubie 


no answer either. Are there better ways to help him? 


Competitive sports 


and the awkard child 


A: a boy, I battled with my native in- 
eptitude in all athletic skills. In later years, 
as I wavched many youngsters grow to 
maturity I observed that these children had 
many of the problems which had con- 
fronted me. This rekindled my interest in 
the neuromuscular and emotional factors 
which determine physical skills; and I have 
continued ever since to study this struggle, 
as it occurs in the lives of my patients and 
their children. 

It is important to state at the outset that 
we do not yet know many of the answers. 
Between the physical and emotional de- 
velopment of the child there is a complex 
interplay, which affects the child’s physi- 
cal competence and his attitude toward 
athletics, exercise, dancing — indeed, to- 
wards anything which calls for bodily 
skills. 

No one, whether parent, psychiatrist, 
neurologist or physical educator, is ade- 
quately equipped to deal with every phase 
of this question. Nor have psychiatrists or 
neurologists given parents, teachers or 
physical educators the help which they 
need; nor do lay people in most instances 
come to specialists demanding help. 

One reason for this failure has been the 
overemphasis by schools and parents alike 
on winning and skill in organized sports. 
Whole communities become hysterically 
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involved in “getting behind” the local high 
school or university team. This constitutes 
exploitation of a few young people with 
outstanding skills, often for predominantly 
commercial reasons. It is even more dan- 
gerous when it involves youngsters of 
grade-school age, as in the distortions of 
“sportsmanship” in Little League baseball. 
This abuse has been well characterized by 
a famous coach who said that when he had 
good material he won games, and that 
when he had bad material he “built char- 
acter to beat hell.” Obviously this is not 
an approach that helps the child. Nor is 
the parent who puts pressure on a physi- 
cally inept child to be a “good sport” likely 
to get good results, either in the satisfac- 
tion of his own pride as the parent of a 
“winner,” or in the child’s happiness and 
physical adjustment. 

A better answer will have to deal ade- 
quately with the interrelationship of bod- 


_ily, intellectual and emotional develop- 


ment. Take, for instance, a lad who was 
the youngest in a family. He happened to 
be smaller and to develop later than his 
two older brothers and his older sister. This 
may have been the result of differences in 
the endocrine system, and/or of special 
quirks in eating habits. Actually, in this 
instance, certain upsetting experiences 
when he was three had created severe eat- 























ing problems, as a result of which the cal- 
cification of the long bones and had been 
delayed (as shown by later X-rays). This 
influenced the length of his limbs and the 
leverage of his muscles on his bones, and 
therefore the basic mobility of his body. 
He was the kind of toddler who was always 
the last to reach the ball in a run down 
the nursery floor. He was always the one 
who was bowled over by the other children 
in the nursery, because he was not as 
strong as they, and because his reflex time 
was slower. Therefore every contact with 
another youngster meant a fresh experi- 
ence of pain, defeat and humiliation. 

We would not ask an adult to go on 
placing himself in a situation in which he 
always was sure to take a licking. As a 
matter of fact, we would conclude that any 
adult who always did this suffered from a 
neurotic compulsion to put himself in the 
way of defeat. 


The emotional impact 


Yet in our society this is precisely what 
we expect of boys and often of girls as well, 
irrespective of their inherent physical en- 
dowments. One child wins easy, and often 
unearned, victories, while another is de- 
feated every time he attempts to compete 
physically with other youngsters. Clearly 
the emotional impact of competitive sports 
upon the two will be quite different. One 
will develop a sense of competence, ade- 
quacy and eagerness to try new things. The 
other will approach every new physical 
challenge with anxiety, and with the con- 
straint and the exaggerated physical awk- 
wardness “which anxiety produces. 

The further history of this same child il- 
lustrates some additional facts. Every time 
he threw a ball he was in a state of ten- 
sion and anxiety. Every time he tried to 
run, his legs were stiff with uneasiness. He 
could never use his body freely; and his 
body proportions were not such as to make 
ordinary sports easy for him. Therefore his 
best efforts never won him even minimal 
rewards. 


Nonetheless, as he developed he became 


an “eager beaver.” He did not want to miss 
out on all athletic triumphs. He was no 
cry-baby. He did not give up immediately. 
He exercised secretly, flexing his biceps, 
squatting on his heels and going through 
other ritualistic exercises. He made the 
most of his limited physical endowments, 
but he could never catch up to the two 
older brothers, who had the double advan- 
tage of being older and of being physically 
and structurally better endowed. They had 
a native coordination which he never en- 
joyed; and they had the great psychological 
advantage of being habitual victors instead 
of habitual losers, so that they did not de- 
velop the emotional obstacles which he had 
to combat. 

What should be done to help such a lad? 
Certainly one would not tell him to give 
up all physical activity. Nor, on the other 
hand, should we overlook the psychological 
consequences of the fact that every effort 
at physical competition places him in a sit- 
uation which is emotionally loaded against 
him. If at times he gives up we have no 
right to look upon him as a quitter or as 
yellow. There must be some solution for 
this lad, but it does not help to pretend 
that it is easy to find. 


The effect of adult quirks 


It is important to keep it in mind that 
our own emotional quirks as adults influ- 
ence our search for a solution. The earlier 
athletic triumphs and failures of adults af- 
fect their later feelings about their clumsy 
child. Also, there are widely varying mo- 
tives, both conscious and unconscious, 
which determine why people set a high 
value on sports or why they become gym 
teachers, coaches and physical educators. 
How many, for instance, choose their ca- 
reers as teachers of physical education 
merely because sports have come easily to 
them? Will such adults have any sym- 
pathy for inept youngsters? How often, 
conversely, are coaches or physical educa- 
tors attracted to this field because they 
have had to struggle with the same prob- 
lem themselves. Some of them will, for this 
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very reason, be so disturbed by youngsters 
who re-enact their own early struggles that 
they will treat these youngsters harshly. 
Others will have an automatic sympathy 
for young people with these problems. 
These are questions to weigh before turn- 
ing the whole matter over to the athletic 
programs of school, camp and college. 

What ultimately happened to this par- 
ticular youngster is illuminating. His father 
was a natural athlete who took pride in the 
sons who were adept, and could not hide 
his scorn for the son who tried even harder 
but failed. Consequently, this lad turned 
in another direction, i.e., to an alliance with 
his mother and an intellectual sister. He 
became an outstanding student; so good, 
in fact, that he entered college simultan- 
eously with his next older brother. He was 
barely sixteen. He was small, young and 
unsophisticated. He had less emotional 
maturity as well as less physical maturity 
than his classmates. Thus in college he 
found himself in a situation which dupli- 
cated the pattern of his nursery years. This 
threw him back into an old uneasiness and 
anxiety, and into the constraint which he 
had struggled to master in school. Although 
he did not go to the same college as his 
older brother, which made things some- 
what easier for him, he was nevertheless 
thrown in with boys who, like his brothers, 
were older and more skillful. Once again 
his daily competitors and companions were 
big and adept, while he was awkward and 
small. What could he do but hate and envy 
them in secret, while trying outwardly to 
be friendly and a “good sport”? 


More complex cases 


This is a relatively uncomplicated case. 
More complex and disastrous situations 
arise in similar soil when handled with less 
patience, less sympathy and less intelli- 
gence than was given this boy by his par- 
ents. We cannot expect children not to 
exult in their triumphs; but if the adults 
also make the awkward youngster feel 
ashamed, if they do not in some measure 
buffer him against the physical rivalry 
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which leads only to defeat, the child can 
become defensive, hostile and seclusive, re- 
treating into daydreams to avoid physical 
activity, and developing anxieties, phobias 
and fears of any kind of physical activity. 
Not infrequently this may distort a child’s 
psychosexual development as well, so that 
he may swing from a heterosexual to a 
homosexual orientation. Lest there be any 
misunderstanding, I would point out at 
once that homosexuality is not an inevitable 
outcome of an inadequate athletic develop- 
ment. Indeed, there are vigorous and ef- 
fective athletes who are nonetheless homo- 
sexual in their orientation. 


Girls’ problems 


The manifestations of these problems in 
girls are similar to, but not identical with, 
the problems in boys. Up to a certain age 
the small girl who has a chance to play 
with boys and who is strong, healthy, vig- 
orous and skillful gets along with boys as 
though she were a boy. In doing so she 
may actually live out a fantasy that she is 
a boy. That is why we call her a “tomboy.” 
In contrast to this, the little girl who, dur- 
ing her first ten or twelve years of life, can- 
not do these things, is likely to be called 
a “sissy,” and is under pressure, chiefly 
from other children, to develop physical 
strength and athletic skill. There is less of 
such adult pressure on girls, however, than 
on boys. Consequently, the young girl who 
is not adept usually does not feel as humil- 
iated nor as inadequate as does the small 
boy who is physically inept. The small girl 
who cannot throw a ball straight can al- 
ways play with dolls or carry on one of the 
“pretend” games that girls find satisfying 
beyond the age when they become “kid 
stuff” for boys. 

Suddenly, at adolescence, however, the 
girl who has been on an equal footing with 
the boys finds herself at a disadvantage, 
paying a heavy price for the physique 
which she has built up. Some other little 
girl who has heretofore been regarded as a 
little “sissy” overnight becomes the popu- 
lar one to whom all the boys pay attention. 




















Such a sudden change may be a deeply 
unhappy experience, and the girl athlete 
may react by losing all interest in her own 
physical development; or she may become 
actively resentful of the sports which have 
betrayed her. She may give up all further 
participation even in those sports in which 
she has excelled. The young girl who be- 
fore puberty had been a good tennis play- 
er, a good rider, a good skier, may suddenly 
stop all such sports after puberty. She may, 
in fact, become a “bad sport,” hating to 
lose because losing has acquired a painful 
symbolic significance to her. Or, since 
sports today are so greatly stressed, she may 
find that as a tennis partner or ski compan- 
ion she holds on to her earlier popularity 
—up to a point. She may be sought after 
on the courts, but a wallflower at a dance. 
She may be like the girl of whom a seven- 
teen-year-old boy said recently, “She’s an 
awfully nice girl—for the daytime.” She 
must then decide whether her athletic abil- 
ity is an asset or is working against her; 
and she is likely to resent bitterly the boys 


who alternately seek her out and ignore 
her. These are not situations that can be 
corrected by telling the girl either to be a 
“good sport” or to be more “feminine.” 
Again, the complex psychological forces in- 
volved must be recognized and dealt with. 


Unknown physical factors 


There are many things which we still do 
not know even about the physical factors. 
Between youngsters who are physically 
well endowed there may be wide variations 
in performance and in adaptation to physi- 
cal activity: one one-year old scrambles 
along the floor with great speed, while an- 
other child inches along carefully and slow- 
ly, placing each hand and foot and knee 
as though he were treading on eggs. What 
gives rise to these differences? To what 
extent are they due to inherited differences? 
To what extent are they due to differences 
in the processes of birth? Or to chemical 
differences in the makeup of the child? Or 
to emotional experiences to which the new- 
born infant or suckling has been exposed? 
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What might professionals and parents, 
working together, do about such differences 
during those first five years? Those are 
some of the problems which should chal- 
lenge us all. 


Need for. new tests 


We need new tests to bring out differ- 
ences in inherent endowments and capaci- 
ties, tests which in the field of physical ap- 
titudes would fill the function of the psy- 
chometric tests of intellectual capacity. 
Such an inventory and appraisal would re- 
quire a history of how the child developed, 
and of the emotional forces which influ- 
enced that development, of his previous 
training and how well he has utilized it. 
It would have to include some data on the 
family pattern, the intra-familial rivalries, 
etc. The ordinal position of the child (i.e., 
whether he is the youngest, oldest or mid- 
dle child in the family) will often influ- 
ence his reaction to educational efforts. 

On the basis of such a “Physical Quo- 
tient”—“P.Q."—an individualized program 
could be devised for those youngsters who 
have difficulties. 

A long list of variable factors influence 
the problems of physical education for chil- 
dren and young adults. Among those al- 
ready referred to are body form and weight, 
limb length, joint structure, the briskness 
of the reflexes, etc. Another factor of major 
importance is handedness, footedness and 
eyedness. Modern concern with this arises 
not from the old-fashioned notion that a 
right-handed person is better off than a left- 
handed person, and that everybody should, 
therefore, be right-handed. Handedness is 
important because the dominance of the 
left side of the brain in right-handed per- 
sons, or of the right half of the brain in 
left-handedness, is not always complete. 
Where this dominance is not adequately 
established in the development of any in- 
dividual, various kinds and degrees of in- 
terference between the two sides may arise. 
Sometimes ambidexterity results, but more 
often there is an unstable equilibrium with 
some degree of interference between the 
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two hemispheres, which produces motor 
difficulties and awkwardness. 

The same thing applies to footedness and 
eyedness and to other sensory modalities. 
With their eyes closed, some children are 
able to trace with precision the shapes of 
objects which they have felt (as in reading 
Braille). They can feel the object and then 
reproduce it from memory, because the 
sensory impulses from movements of mus- 
cles and joints are precisely and sharply 
localized. Other youngsters become spa- 
tially lost when they close their eyes, be- 
cause their capacity to orient themselves 
in space by means of nervous impulses 
from muscles, tendons and joints is not well 
developed. Such youngsters lack precision 
in handling their own bodies, and have 
even greater difficulty in handling moving 
objects in the environment. 

Differences in tissue chemistry may also 
enter into the problem. Some people will 
develop a red welt from a light tap. From 
studies of the physiology of the skin it is 
known that in such individuals even light 
physical contact releases certain chemicals 
in the tissue. Such chemicals may cause a 
local constriction of blood vessels, muscu- 
lar cramps and pain. Obviously, this must 
be taken into account when one child 
laughs off a blow at which another spouts 
tears. We are likely to say that the second 
one is a “cry-baby.” Actually, these two 
youngsters have been subjected to quite 
different experiences, because in one a 
painful chemical has been released in the 
subcutaneous tissues, whereas this has not 
occurred in the other. 


A possible school program 


A time may be at hand when every 
youngster will go to school a week before 
classes start for a thorough physical evalu- 
ation, which would take all such factors 
into account. The physically gifted chil- 
dren could immediately try their hands at 
competitive sports, since for most of them 
the emotional experience of competitive 
sport would be both good fun and salutary. 


At the same time, an individualized train- 























ing program could be arranged, geared to 
the youngsters who had any degree of 
handicap—a program which would consti- 
tute a recognized part of the school cur- 
riculum. 


How can parents help? 


Schools will not be likely to set up this 
kind of program without encouragement 
and insistence from parents. And even 
where there is general backing for such a 
step, there will be complications due to 
shortage of room, time, standards for phys- 
ical tests, personnel, etc. In the meantime, 
how can parents help a child who is awk- 
ward and untalented as an athlete? It is 
perhaps too easy to say “stress his other 
aptitudes . . . build him up along other 


lines.” This, certainly, is part of the an- 
swer, but—at least in our society—a_ pres- 
tige is accorded to the good athlete that is 
hard to win in any other way, or with com- 
parable effort. In addition, and even more 
important, no child—and especially no boy 
—can reach maturity believing that he is 


incapable of meeting physical challenges 
without paying a heavy psychological pen- 
alty. Moreover, in our sympathy for the 
poorly coordinated child and his struggles, 
we must not begin to think of athletics as 
an evil, or as the preoccupation of people 
who are too dumb to appreciate anything 
more “interesting.” Sports, besides their 
traditional values, offer an invaluable out- 
let for aggression; and the child who does 
not have this release may be trapped with 
fantasies and surcharged feelings that have 
their own disturbing consequences, and 
which make it even harder for him to func- 
tion freely in games or physical competi- 
tion of any kind. 

Clearly, parents cannot pretend that they 
have solved the problem simply by decid- 
ing to “skip the whole thing” and by allow- 
ing their child to withdraw completely from 
the effort to develop physical skills. Ridi- 
cule, or repeated urging to “try” will only 
confirm the child’s apprehensions and 
handicap him further. Pretending that 


there is no problem does not deceive him, 


nor give him the triumphs for which he 
longs in secret. 

A watchful parent, however, will certain- 
ly have a rough idea of his child’s “P.Q.” 
and can try to give, or get for him, some 
special training that will help him to put his 
best foot forward and also gradually to im- 
prove in activities where he is weak. Peo- 
ple who can give this kind of patient and 
discerning training to a child are not easy 
to find. But if the parent is too readily ex- 
asperated by his child’s failures, or too un- 
interested in sports himself, he might seek 
out a camp counselor, or a member of the 
school physical education department, or 
some older school boy who would under- 
stand the problem. 

Another possibility is to steer the child 
into one of those activities which he can 
master. Sometimes those sports which re- 
quire rhythmical, symmetrical activity, 
such as horseback riding and swimming, 
can be mastered by the child who cannot 
run, throw or catch a ball, or win a tennis 
game. Mountain climbing of the more mod- 
est sort is another possibility, and there are 
a number of others. In whatever the child 
tries, his chances of success will be great- 
ly increased if his parents, at least, accept 
the fact that basic differences between chil- 
dren affect their bodily skills, and are will- 
ing to consider the possible causes in each 
individual case. 


Tri-State Council 


Dr. Gunnar Dybwad, Director of the Child 
Study Association of America, has recently be- 
come a member of the Executive Committee of 
the Tri-State Council on Family Relations. The 
Council is a group of professional and lay persons 
in New York, New Jersey and Connecticut inter- 
ested in working together for the betterment of 
marriage and family living. It is a regional affil- 
iate of the National Council on Family Relations 
and not only welcomes, but actively seeks oppor- 
tunity to cooperate with any agency working di- 
rectly in, or touching upon, the field of marriage 
and family life. For further information, write to 
the Secretary, Margaret G. Benz, Professor of 
Sociology, New York University, Washington Sq., 
New York 3. 
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Choosing a camp 


By Alethea T. Beckhard 


A few weeks ago a friend said to me at 
dinner, “We need some advice. Will you 
help us choose a camp for the two older 
girls?” The Bakers have three potential 
campers ages seven, ten and twelve. As a 
family they have done a great deal of 
camping both winter and summer. Even 
the seven-year old is used to sleeping out- 
of-doors in a bedroll and is quite able to 
help with the fire-building and cooking. 
The oldest child is careful, responsible, in- 
terested in many things but not particularly 
adventurous. The middle child has more 
ideas in a moment than many other young- 
sters get in the course of a day and needs 
to be introduced to lots of new and ex- 
citing activities. She is inclined to rush 
through things and her standard of per- 
formance is not as high as it might be. The 
youngest child has leadership tendencies 
that might develop faster if she were with 
more children of her own age. 

Would the same camp do for both the 
older girls? If different camps had to be 
chosen, how could the Bakers find the right 
one for each child? Could they find these 
in the same general geographic area so that 
traveling expenses would not be added to 
fees? What about the little one, when her 
turn came? 

Requests for this kind of advice are fair- 
ly common at this time of year for those 
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What do parents want for their children—and 
for each particular child—from a camping 
experience? How can they find it? 


of us who work in the camping field. Par- 
ents who are planning to send their chil- 
dren to camp are faced with a bewildering 
array of problems, and also by the glowing 
claims of innumerable camps, some of 
which can live up to their promises, some 
not. True, parents can sometimes get ad- 
vice from friends, or from teachers, doc- 
tors, social workers, etc. But surely there 
are some criteria that will be helpful where 
knowledgeable advice is not on tap —or 
where the opinions of the advisors differ, 
as they so often do. 

Before considering such criteria, I sug- 
gest that there are some basic premises. In 
the first place, in this country there are 
camps for almost every type of need. There 
are camps with opportunities and emphasis 
in special interest fields, such as horseback 
riding, mountain climbing, sailing, drama- 
tics, languages, dancing. There are camps 
where children can be tutored in almost 
any subject; there are camps planned for 
children with handicaps of various types. 
There are fine camps for families where 
adults and children may camp together yet 
not be on their own—a great boon to those 
who are not quite confident enough of their 
own skills to undertake a family camping 
venture without the help of experienced 
personnel. 

Another premise is that there is no set 




















chronological age at which a child should 
go to camp. We can say that as soon as a 
youngster is ready to leave his home for a 
long period of time he is ready for a camp- 
ing experience, and this is certainly the 
first consideration, though we have to re- 
member that some children take separa- 
tion seemingly well because they think it 
is expected of them. Children vary tre- 
mendously in their ability to take separa- 
tion from home and we have to be guided 
more by their all-round independence and 
reaction to recent trips or visits on their 
own, than by what they say. Generally 
speaking, girls are ready to leave home for 
a summer at camp at an earlier age than 
boys. There are a number of splendid 
camps in the United States taking very 
young children, and camping has become 
a more accepted part of the young child’s 
development. 

A third premise, in this writer's opinion, 
is that parents should make a long-range 
“camping plan” for their children, which 
will try to give each child the kind of ex- 
perience he needs at various stages in his 
growth. To send him automatically back 
to the same camp every year—even if it is 
a very good one—is to ignore the oppor- 
tunities offered by different programs and 
different settings. It is wise to select a 
camp that will meet the needs of the boy 
or girl in any given year and perhaps ex- 
pect to change camps in a year or two. Of 
course one should not arbitrarily insist on 
a change where the child continues to be 
happy and finds outlets for his expanding 


interests. 


Some reasons for going te camp 


Assuming that the child is ready for a 
camp experience, parents have probably 
decided to send him for one or more of 
the following reasons: 

1. During the summer he is isolated from 
other children. 

2. He responds better to a program 
planned especially for children than to sur- 
roundings where the emphasis is heavily 
on adults. 


3. The family is not able to provide out- 
door fun and activities—or just doesn’t like 
a long stretch of country life. 

4. His parents need a vacation. 

5. He does better with group activities 
and gets bored being on his own. 

6. He is an only child and needs the ex- 
perience of 24-hour-a-day living with other 
children. 

7. He comes from a large family and 
needs a little time out from the competition 
of brothers and sisters. 

8. His parents remember their camping 
days with pleasure and want their children 
to have the same chance. 

9. He can learn physical skills—such as 
swimming—under trained instructors. 

Whatever the reasons for sending a child 
to camp, parents hope that the camp they 
select will fill the bill for their youngsters. 
Here, then, are six questions they will want 
to ask in making their choice: 

1. Will the camper be safe and living 
under healthful conditions? 

2. What is the program emphasis? 

3. Is there a variety of activities? 

4. How much chance will the camper 
have to take part in planning his own pro- 
gram? 

5. What sort of leadership is there in the 
camp? 

6. Is there evidence that cooperation be- 
tween camp and parents is part of this 
particular camp’s tradition and planning? 

Besides these specifics, there are other 
intangibles to be considered. For instance, 
whether or not they are interested in for- 
mal religious observances, most parents 
want to know whether the camp is con- 
cerned with the child’s spiritual growth. 
And they certainly hope that the young 
camper will have plenty of plain fun. 

The camp literature will answer some of 
these questions. But a study of bulletins 
from various camps may still leave you at 
sea, as these brochures will probably indi- 
cate that each camp satisfies all of the cri- 
teria. Therefore, the next step is to write, 
or, better yet, to talk to the camp director. 
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"A friend and former colleague, Professor John R. Seeley, is now 
engaged in directing a large research project on the relations be- 
tween school and community in a wealthy, upper-middle-class suburb. 
It is a suburb which has one of the finest public school systems on 
this continent, one which is often held up as a model to others; in 

The fact, the magnificent new modern high school dominates the com- 
munity, even physically, as the cathedrals did in the Middle Ages . . . 
suburbs Yet, from .. . what has been reported to me, it is plain that the com- 
munity, despite all material advantages, is not happy. The parents 
have neuroses; the children have allergies; and the teachers—well, | 


experiment don't know. What has gone wrong? 


with "If we follow the life of the children after school, we can perhaps 
get some clues. They are being prepared now for their later careers 
and their later rather hypothetical leisure. Their parents want to 
know how they have fared at school: they are constantly comparing 
them, judging them in school aptitude, popularity, what part. they 
have in the school play; are the boys sissies? the girls too fat? All the 
school anxieties are transferred to the home and vice versa, partly 
because the parents, college graduates mostly, are intelligent and 
concerned with education. After school there are music lessons, 
skating lessons, riding lessons, with mother as chauffeur and scheduler. 
In the evening, the children go to a dance at school for which the 
parents have groomed them, while the parents go to a PTA meeting 
for which the children, directly or indirectly, have groomed them, 
where they are addressed by a psychiatrist who advises them to be 
warm ne § relaxed in handling their children! They go home and 
eagerly and warmly ask their returning children to tell them every- 
thing that happened at the dance, making it clear by their manner 
that they are sophisticated and cannot easily be shocked. As Pro- 
fessor Seeley describes matters, the school in this community oper- 
ates a ‘gigantic factory for the production of relationships.’ 


leisure 


". . « Yet it is all too easy to deride these parents and children 
. +. | think we can look at [them]... rather... as explorers. Whereas 
the explorers of the last century moved to the frontiers of produc- 
tion and opened fisheries, mines, and mills, the explorers of this cen- 
tury seem to me increasingly to be movirg to the frontiers of con- 
sumption. They are opening up new forms of inter-personal under- 
standing, new ways of using the home as a ‘plant’ for leisure, new 
ways of using the school as a kind of community center, as the chapel 

David Riesman of a secular religion perhaps." 











CAMP KODA FOR BOYS 


Bridgton, Maine Established 1920 


A camp of limited enrollment which encourages individual interests and abilities. 
Ages from six to sixteen years. Extensive athletic and cultural program. Directed by 
trained, qualified specialists in child development. 


Directors: Associate Directors: 
E, JEFF WESTON, B.A., M.A. HOWARD A. KIEVAL, B.A., M.S.S.W. 


KATE H. WESTON JUDITH KLENERT KIEVAL, 8.A., M.S.S.w. 
225 Central Park West, New York 24, N. Y. 143 Bennett Ave., New York 33, N. Y. 
TR 3-7300 TO 7-4052 














Don't hesitate to do this. A good director 
wants you to feel confident when your child 
is in his care, and he also wants your un- 
derstanding and approval of the program 
of his camp. Whether your contact is by 
correspondence or interview, you will want 
to know what are standards of good per- 
formance in the above areas. What clues 
exist to show how a camp measures up? 


Are conditions safe and healthy 


The American Camping Association and 
many agencies with camping programs 
have standards for food, water, sanitation, 
safety and medical care. No camp should 
have such serious hazards as unprotected 
cliffs or dangerous waters. On the other 
hand, much of the adventure of camping is 
removed if tree roots are dug up and paths 
leveled off. There are also some things one 
must learn to live with, such as a few mos- 
quitoes, snakes, or normal amounts of poi- 
son ivy. These are far less dangerous than 
traffic hazards in city streets. 

Every precaution should be taken to pro- 
tect the camp against an outbreak of ill- 
ness, but cleanliness is possible in the most 
primitive of settings; the camp with tile 
baths is not necessarily more sanitary than 
the one with pit privies. Careful handling 
of garbage, proper dishwashing, pure water 
and good refrigeration are vital in camp 
and on trips. Accidents do happen once 
in a while if people are active; a spell of 
bad weather may bring on some colds, a 
contagious disease may even be contracted. 
First aid equipment, with counselors 
trained in its proper use, should be readily 
available in all parts of the camp and on 
trips. A well-stocked and efficiently staffed 
camp infirmary is a necessity—though it 
may be a tent, it can meet all of the re- 
quirements for caring for patients. Access 
to a doctor and hospital facilities, and good 
dental care, are important. 

Where do the campers sleep? Whether 
in a tent or cabin there should be space to 
live in an orderly, uncluttered fashion. 
Quarters should be well ventilated and 
comfortable. Whether the counselor sleeps 


with the children or in separate quarters 
is not important. What is important is to 
know that there is one person charged with 
the constant responsibility for your child, 
and that this person is mature enough to 
exercise good judgment. 

If you want to be sure that the director 
really appreciates the importance of good 
health practices, you might ask more de- 
tailed questions as, for instance, what dif- 
ferences exist in cleanliness and sanitation 
standards between the in-camp and out-of- 
camp activities? And what precautions are 
taken against the special hazards which 
various activities involve? It is wise also 
to discuss a week’s typical camp menu, the 
regulations about between-meal snacks, 
and whether there is a balance of activity 
with quiet and free time. 


What is the program emphasis? 

Camp provides a special opportunity for 
balancing the push-button life of today, so 
look for a summer home for your child that 
is simple—one where the routines of daily 
living are the shared responsibility of each 
camper. Nature provides the stockpile of 
equipment for camp leadership: look twice 
at a camp that has an impressive physi- 
cal setup and great display of equipment 
to make certain that these are not substi- 
tutes for a good program. A camp program 
should not be too dependent on buildings 
either—what are often described as “town 
activities” have a place but should not be 





MANUMIT WORK CAMP 


Coeducational, ages 13-18. Big construction projects 
teach skills and responsibility. Also crafts, dramatics, 
music, riding, swimming, tennis. Trips to summer 
theatre, concerts. Tutoring. 

WILLIAM MANN FINCKE, Director 
RD 2, BRISTOL, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 











ened REAL CAMPING FOR THE 


Hunter,N.Y. PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
Orthopedic-Speech-Hearing ¢ Children 4-16. 
Separate campus and program for handi- 
capped adults ¢ Integrated therapy program ¢ 
Professional staff ¢ All sports ¢ arts and crafts 
¢ N.Y.C. phone WA 9-4529 or WI 2-2003 © 
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the main program emphasis. There are all 
too few days in which to develop good 
camping skills. 


Is there a variety of activities? 

Years of evaluating camp programs have 
taught camp leaders that there are two 
things that add greatly to the educational 
value of the camp program: to have the 
campers live in family-size groups of six or 
eight, with an adult; and to see that the 
counselor living with these small groups is 
a person with general skills and interests 
rather than a hobbyist whose interest is 
centered in one field. In addition, of course, 
there will be on the staff a number of ex- 
perts in various activity fields who can 
work with the campers on special activities 
or projects, or serve as consultants to the 
general counselors. 

But a camping catalogue may show pic- 
tures of a great many different activities. 
You need to know whether those activities 
are available to all youngsters or only to 
a few. Is there an extra charge for any 
activities at the camp? What group activi- 
ties are offered that assure campers of a 
chance to work cooperatively with others? 
Are individuals able to follow their own 
inclinations at some time during the sea- 
son? Are campers encouraged to-try new 
fields, or to advance in those for which they 
have a natural bent? 


The campers’ pert in planning 


The advantage of a small living group 
is that it makes it possible for the group 
to select its activities according to the 
wishes of its members, while the counselor 
has a better chance to see that not only 
these wishes but the needs of each indi- 
vidual are considered in the execution of 
group plans. To balance the intimacy of 
the small group, there should be opportun- 
ities for larger numbers of children to work 
together, perhaps on a committee or coun- 
cil planning for special events or trips. 

With these factors in mind, a question 
put to the camp director will give a parent 
an opportunity to judge how much the 
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camp encourages children to participate in 
planning the program. For instance, if you 
ask what your child is likely to be doing on 
certain given days, and the director is able 
to tell you exactly, you may wonder how 
much planning the campers themselves can 
really do within the bounds of such an 
inflexible schedule. 


Importance of good leadership 


A camp is a day-in, day-out community. 
During the season it is pretty much up to 
the camp to supply the youngster with the 
things he is accustomed to getting from 
home, school and church. To fill this mul- 
tiple role successfully, the camp needs lead- 
ership of high calibre. 

The philosophy of the sponsoring or- 
ganization of the camp or of the camp di- 
rector is of primary importance because it 
will permeate the entire camp atmosphere. 
This philosophy, in the case of the direc- 
tor, is expressed—directly or indirectly—in 
many ways: through letters, pictures of the 
camp, attitudes, as shown during inter- 
views, toward children, staff members and 
parents. In the case of an organization 
camp, additional information can be found 
in the stated philosophy and purpose of 
the organization. 

To find out something about members of 
the staff other than the director, it might 
be well to inquire whether there is a good 
balance of old and young; of former and 
new staff members; of parents; of couples 
and unmarried men or women. The finest 
camps have at least a week of precamp 
training for counselors, on the site, in addi- 
tion to the training through correspondence 
and interviews before camp opens. Try to 
get some details of what happens in the 
precamp training period. The director 
probably has a staff manual that he would 
be glad to let you see. 


Be ready to answer questions, too 


Just as you try to find out as much as 
possible about the camp you are consid- 
ering for your child, it is reasonable and 
desirable for the director to find out all 




















that he possibly can about his potential 
campers. Often the forms you are asked 
to fill out are factual and not too much 
trouble, but sometimes a camp asks diag- 
nostic questions which should be answered 
thoughtfully and in a spirit of help. Rest 
assured that in a good camp this informa- 
tion will be treated confidentially and used 
wisely. If there is no questionnaire at all, 
take a few minutes to give some pertinent 
facts to the director: how your child gets 
on at school, the ages of his brothers and 
sisters, his special interests and the things 
you hope he will get out of his season at 
camp. All of this will make adjustment at 
camp a happier one and lead to more last- 
ing results. If the child is allowed to help 
in compiling the information that you send 
to the camp, he may be more ready for and 
receptive to what goes on at camp. Be 
sure, too, that he has the necessary equip- 
ment and meets all other requirements for 
admission. 


Cooperate during camp session 


During the camping period, cooperate 
with the director by following directions 
regarding food packages, visiting hours, 
telephone messages and so forth. Above 
all, keep in close touch with the camp 
through correspondence and visits. The 
staff may report once or twice during a 
summer; but remember that every time staff 
members take time out to write all of the 
parents of all of the children in camp they 
are taking time away from their work with 
the children. 

A word might be said here about let- 
ters to and from the child himself. Don’t 
expect anything more than cursory notes 
from him—often with a “please send” post- 





CAMP 


Coed 4-17 yrs. 


i 
WOODCLIFF 


Relaxed, non-competitive ¢ Mature leaders ¢ Resident 
doctor and registered nurse ¢ Modern cabins, new rec- 
reation building, excellent facilities ¢ Private lake ¢ 
Land and water sports ¢ 
nature ¢ Dance ¢ Ceramics e Special teen age programs 


Mr. and Mrs. R. C. SAPHIR, Directors 


Trips, outpost camping, 


1011 Carroll Place, N. Y. 56 Phone CY 3-1498 











MEADOW LARK 


Berkshires. 1700 ft. alt. 170 acres. Girls and 
boys 5-14. Own lake. Exploring woods, fields. 
Riding, swimming, other sports. Farm Animals. 
Creative arts and crafts stressed. Small groups 
help to assure child a happy, busy, relaxed 
summer under trained, devoted leadership. 
Directed by educators, assisted by mature 
staff. 8 wks, Limited to 75. AT 9-9140. 


MR. & MRS. E. CRAVEN, M.A. 
Y. 


109 East 94th Street N. 28 





script. Your letters will tell him what's go- 
ing on at home, but be careful not to give 
him the feeling he’s missing out on family 
fun. The accent is better placed on in- 
terest in his camping experiences. 


And afterward 


The third phase of cooperation between 
the camp and parents is the most impor- 
tant of all. “A sense of responsibility” is 
one of the things parents commonly hope 
their children will acquire at camp. But 
all of the training in the world at camp is 
of no avail if, when he gets home, he again 
is allowed to be completely dependent on 
members of his family. This principle can 
be applied to other desirable attitudes that 
may be developed at camp. After camp, 
conferences with the director will help par- 
ents find ways of carrying over the child’s 
gains from camp to the home situation. 
Camp directors frequently say that while 
parents want to know how the child “gets 
along” in camp, they are not always will- 
ing to hear the less favorable reports as 
well as the good. Every camp staff mem- 
ber knows that all children are not perfect 
at all times. But they like children, they 
believe in them, they want to help them. 
A conference after the camping session and 
another one a couple of months later will 
have a great deal to do with making the 
values of the camping experience lasting 
ones. 


Sources of information 


The foregoing suggestions may help you 
to find the camp which most closely meets 
your requirements. It assumes that initial 
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contacts have already been made. If this 
is not so, the first step is to consider reliable 
sources of information. Many of the lead- 
ing magazines have Camp Advisory serv- 
i The American Camping Association, 
343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 4, IIli- 
nois, completed a survey in 1952 which in- 
cluded a listing of over 12,600 camps in 
the United States. Write Hugh Ransom, 
the Executive Director, for further infor- 
mation, and when requesting names of 
camps and camp directors, give basic facts 
such as the child’s age, sex, special inter- 
ests, the section of the country where you 
wish him to be, and cost range you wish 
to consider. The American Camping Asso- 
ciation cannot make judgments for you; it 
can only suggest some places to write and 
people to contact. It is in the final analysis 
the privilege of a parent to make the 
choice. And to the parents of campers falls 
also a large part of the responsibility of 
raising camping standards throughout the 
country by becoming more discriminating 
in the selection of camps. 


Mental Health Congress 


The World Federation for Mental Health an- 
nounces the 5th International Congress on Mental 
Health to be held in Toronto, August 14-21, 1954. 
The theme of the Congress is: MENTAL 
HEALTH IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

There will be technical sessions each morning 
organized around five major topics: Areas of Part- 
nership in Mental Health and Public Health; 
Mental Health in Government Activities; Mental 
Health of Children and Youth; Community Part- 

nership in Mental Health; and Professional Ad- 
“ vances in the Mental Health Field. 

In addition to informal working groups, which 
will discuss selected topics related to the Technical 
Sessions, there will be three roundtables, with in- 
vited participants, These will be concerned with: 


Parent Education; The Role of the Volunteer in - 


the Mental Health Field; and Mental Health in 
the Classroom. 

The registration fee is $15.00 if paid. before 
June Ist; $20.00 if paid after that date. Inquiries 
and Registrations should be sent to the Fifth In- 
ternational Congress on Mental Health, 111 St. 
George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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FARRINGTON 


A camp for the younger child. Enroll- 
ment limited to 70 boys and girls, 5 to 13 
years old. One hour from New York City . 
and Philadelphia. 22nd season. 
ETHEL BORODKIN, Litt. B.. M.A. 
84 Herrick Ave. Teaneck, N. J. 
TEaneck 6-265 














HIGH PEAK ® R.F.D. 1 CATSKILL, N. Y. 


A smali camp where boys and girls—6 to 13 years— 
share with mature and experienced counselors in the plan- 
ning and carrying out of work and play of camp com- 
munity. A flexible, non-regimented program of creative 
activities and sports which evolves from interest and needs 
of the children. 
LEON & FRANCES SCIAKY 
Catskill, New York 
Tel. Palenville 3477 


SAM & ZYRA LOURIE 
777 St. Marks Ave., Brooklyn 
Tel. PResident 3-1037 








Pioneer Youth Camp 


Rifion, N. Y. 
Educational Advisors: r 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg William . Kilpatrick 


Dorothy Kenyon ucile Kohn 
BETTY HUFF, Director 


CO-ED. 8-16 yrs. A non-profit, non-sect., intercultural camp. 
90 mi. N.Y.C. All activities including care of animals, 
hosteling and hikes in historic Hudson Valley. Decentral- 
ized, individualized program. Mature staff. 

“ periods—from $200 


30th Year 


45 Astor Ploce, N es: 
Camp color slides shown oy ‘appointment. 








ROLL-N N-ROAM for real vacationing 


Travel and education combine with fun and adventure to 
make this 1954 expedition the experience of a lifetime. 
Motor West to the Canadian Rockies, Pacific Coast, South- 
west deserts. Live and ride for a week on a Montana ranch, 
sleep under Western skies. Two whole months with a small 
group, led by young, licensed teachers with new suburbans. 
All-inclusive tuition, $800 


WRITE OR CALL: EDWARD E. STARK 


185 Bryant Ave. » White Plains ° WH 6-9637 








CAMP NORTHWOOD 


IN POLLEN-FREE ADIRONDACK STATE PARK 


CO-ED 

250 wooded acres on secluded 11 mile lake. Excellent 
facilities. Outstandi staff. Cabins, each fire p' 
modern bathrooms with hot showers. Flexible rogram 
land and water cultural activities. SAILIN' QUA 
PLANING— WATE SKII NG— HORSEMANSHIP —TENNIS—CAMP 
TRIPS—Metals and Indian Crafts—MUSIC—DANCING—DRAMA. 


Unequalled cuisine. Resident Physician and Registered Nurse. 


MR. and wns A. \. H. FORTE, Directors 
New Lg (Riverdale) 63, N. Y. 


GULLIVER 





LILLIPUT PINE HILL 
AGES 3 te B N.Y. AGES 8 to 14 
Coeducational — Non-competitive — Non-sectarian 

PROGRESSIVE, CREATIVE CAMPING 
Our aim is the ation cf deeply feit interests, self- 
motivated and socially e alities and well- 
skit campers. 
Office: PICKWICK SCHOOL 
151-15 —851n Drive —Jamaica.N. Y.—JA 6-1340 








How to organize 


a parent's group 


‘de Child Study Association of Amer- 
ica receives many requests for information 
and consultation about parent groups*®—by 
mail, at meetings and conferences and in 
personal interviews. Parents recognize 
very quickly that interest in having a 
group isn't enough in itself. They know, 
too, that they need help in getting the 
group together, in planning interesting 
programs and in making the work continu- 
ously rewarding to the members. 

The needs of a group vary according 
to its members, purposes and community 
setting. Out of the Association's long ex- 
perience with parent education activities 
and parent groups of many kinds, some 
general principles have emerged that may 
give you a starting point from which to 
work out whatever special programs will 
be sound and useful for your particular 


group. 


What are the administrative details? 

As yet, you and your group may not 
have put your objectives clearly into 
words. Perhaps it will help you to know 
what other parents say they would like 
to get from such an experience. 

By and large, parents are looking for 
two things: first, better ways of handling 
their children, and second, a wider under- 
standing of child development and of their 
own roles as parents in bringing up 
healthy, happy children. 

Some parents have a third object in 
joining a parent group: they want some 
help with a specific problem with their 
child that is troubling them. When this 


problem is one of general concern to many 


* This article is a condensation of a forthcoming pamphlet 
on this subject to be published by the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America. 


parents, the discussion can be helpful to 
the group. Otherwise the help such par- 
ents are seeking is better gained in in- 
dividual contact with trained counselors in 
schools, clinics or social agencies. 


Different programs for different needs 


People do not all learn in the same 
way, at the same rate of growth or from 
the same kind of experience. What in- 
dividual members bring to the group in 
interest, clarity of purpose and readiness 
to learn and change will largely color your 
planning. You will probably not satisfy 
everyone, but if you and your committee 
are willing to experiment with different 
kinds of programs, you will give your 
members an opportunity to find out for 
themselves what kinds of meetings they 
get the most from. 


Single meetings 

For a group that is having its first par- 
ent education program, a single meeting is 
often a good starting place. The program 
may consist of a lecture by an “authority” 
—an educator, pediatrician, guidance coun- 
selor, case worker from a clinic or family 
agency, or psychiatrist-whatever your 
community offers, provided he or she 
knows children and families and is sym- 
pathetic to their problems and needs. The 
meeting may be based on a film-showing® 
or on the presentation of a dramatic 
sketch®® illustrating some aspect of child 


* Descriptive catalogue of films and rental service available 
from: Film Library, National Association for Mental Health, 
13 E. 37th St., New York 16. 

Selective guide on ‘‘Mental Health Motion Pictures’’ avail- 
able from: U. S. Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 


ee a oo and directions for their use may be purchased 
from: Distribution Section, National Association for Mental 
Health, 1390 B’way, New York 16, and Mental Health 
Materials Center at the same address. 
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care or parent-child relations. These will 
have greater value if they are followed by 
a discussion period, which should be di- 
rected by a skilled discussion leader. In 
soine instances you may want to have a 
panel discussion by a group of “experts,” 
or by parents, or by parents and “experts” 
together, depending on the topic to be 
discussed and the people available to take 
part. 

The program possibilities are endless in 
their variation, depending on the resources 
and interest of the community and the 
imaginative approach made by you and 
your committee. Programs of this kind 
have been found most suitable for fairly 
large audiences—anywhere from fifty to 
five hundred. Usually a general topic is 
chosen which will interest parents of chil- 
dren of all ages. Sometimes, however, 
such programs may focus on children of 
a particular age period, such as the nurs- 
ery school age, the school age or adoles- 
cence. The meetings may be set up singly 
or as a series on related subjects, ranging 
from three to four during a school year 
to a longer series held at more frequent 
intervals. If there are to be different 
speakers or leaders for each session, it is 
helpful to them to know where their con- 
tributions fit into the total program. 

These meetings should always provide 
an opportunity for a discussion period in 
which the members can talk out their re- 
sponse to the material presented, and 
voice their questions and comments. Of 
course, the larger the audience the more 
difticult this will be. Meetings of this 
kind often serve as eye-openers to a new 
point of view, and may pave the way for 
other parent education programs, such as 
smaller discussion groups. It must be re- 
membered, however, that they are one- 
shot ventures, which may or may not be 
successful. They are also stabs in the dark, 
since they allow little opportunity to ap- 
praise whether they have met the group’s 
needs, have really lived up to the group's 
expectations, or have given the group 
ideas for other programs. 
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Continuous discussion groups 


Many parents express dissatisfaction 
with the large single meeting. Often they 
prefer smaller groups in which they can 
discuss their particular interests and con- 
cerns about their children and where they 
can play an active part. These groups are 
called by a variety of titles—“child study 
groups,” “parent discussion groups,” or 
“family life education programs.” They 
all deal with aspects of child development 
and parent-child relations. Their aim is 
to cover not only factual information but 
also to recognize the importance of feel- 
ings and attitudes. The extent to which 
they achieve this aim is largely dependent 
upon the skill and understanding of the 
leader. 

While parent education groups differ in 
the extent to which they deal with feel- 
ings and attitudes, none of them provides, 
or should provide, “group therapy.” Ther- 
apy is directed toward helping troubled 
people understand and overcome the un- 
conscious bases for their problems of per- 
sonal and social adjustment, and requires 
specialized professional skill. 


Discussion groups vary considerably in 


‘structure and procedures. They sometimes 


cover material pertinent to children of all 
ages, but more frequently they deal with 
one particular age group. Occasionally 
they are made up of both mothers and 
fathers, though it seems to be increasing- 
ly difficult for both parents to come to 
meetings together. 

The procedures in a discussion series 
usually follow one of two different pat- 
terns. Sometimes a discussion group plans 
a series of topics and an order in which 
they wish to discuss them. This can be 
valuable if the subjects are chosen by the 
whole group and represent their real in- 
terests. But often parents may want to 
spend more time on topics which loom up 
and gain greater importance to them as 
the meetings progress. With the leader's 
help, the group can then decide whether 
to follow the original plan or to change. 











Other groups may be set up with a 
general objective rather than with a fixed 
agenda or series of topics to be covered at 
stated meetings. The discussion then is 
more flexible, can develop closely in rela- 
tion to the wishes of the group members 
and can make full use of the live, mean- 
ingful material from the members’ own 
daily experiences. Through sharing their 
individual experiences, members broaden 
their understanding, and see opening be- 
fore them a variety of choices as to what 
they may be able to do with and for their 
children and themselves. The discussion, 
however, must neither be allowed to ram- 
ble over too wide a range nor be confined 
to a limited, personal topic. Although this 
may seem to be contradictory, free discus- 
sion will need constantly to be focused 
and, through wise direction, kept closely 
related to the needs of the whole group. 

This type of discussion is most effective 
when the group meets for a longer period 
of time, anywhere from 8 to 15 or more 
sessions, at weekly or bi-weekly intervals. 
It requires a leader who is not an “in- 
structor” but who uses his leadership to 
help the group attain its own goal of 
better parenthood. 


Whe can lead a parent group? 


In selecting the leader the group may 
feel that they can proceed in a more or- 
derly fashion if there is someone to serve 
as chairman, and so they select one of 
their members who can best serve this 
function. Or, there may be available in 
the community a parent or other person 
who has had some limited or extensive 
training as a discussion leader. It is the 
job of both the chairman and the trained 
lay leader to help a group discover its 
purpose and stick to it. Both can help the 
group to see wherein lie agreements and 
disagreements about child rearing, but the 
trained lay leader is likely to do this more 
skillfully than a chairman. They both can 
serve as “discussion leaders,” but in most 
cases are not equipped to provide authori- 
tative information on child development 





and family relations or to handle the com- 

plex aspects of group interrelationships. 
Some groups feel, though, that they are 

interested not only in each other's experi- 


‘ences, but that they want additional un- 


derstanding based on more factual infor- 
mation. They may then decide to ask 
representatives of various professional 
fields to attend one or several of their 
meetings as resource people. For exam- 
ple: a teacher, on educational methods 
and goals; a pediatrician, on child health; 
a psychiatrist, on child development; a 
social worker, on family relationships. The 
responsibility for leading the discussion 
still remains with the chairman or lay 
leader. 

Parent groups may also choose as lead- 
ers people from various professions di- 
rectly related to family life and child de- 
velopment—such as social workers, psy- 
chologists, public health nurses, guidance 
counselors, pediatricians, religious educa- 
tors—who can draw on their special back- 
grounds to add to parents’ knowledge of 
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child development. There are some in 
these groups who are trained also as lead- 
ers of parent education groups. They can 
combine their professional knowledge 
with the special skill of helping parents 
work together toward the deeper under- 
standing they are seeking. 

It is important that in the selection of 
a leader your group consider carefully the 
limitations as well as the assets of the 
leaders that are available. You should 
plan a program that the leader is quali- 
fied to carry through successfully by rea- 
son of his training and experience. If you 
expect something that the leader is not 
equipped to do, you may have a disap- 
pointing experience. 


How can you organize the group? 


Our experience has shown that ordin- 
arily it is wise to have a committee who 
will pool its ideas and share the responsi- 
bility for working out all the planning and 
administrative details for whatever pro- 
gram they decide on. The following are 
some of the situations in which a parent 
education group may be formed, and sug- 
gested first steps in organization: 

1) A community where the interest 
comes from one or more parents and 
where there is no established group which 
can logically sponsor the program: 

Find a few other interested people to 
form an organizing committee. 

2) The total membership of a small 
group, or some of the members of a larg- 
er group, are interested in having a par- 
ent education program, but, in both cases, 
their number is too small to provide for 
a rewarding exchange of experience or to 
warrant the time, effort and expense 
needed to carry out an effective program: 

Contact other groups in the community 
which have parents among their members 
to discuss the possibility of joint sponsor- 
ship of a parent education program. An 
inter-association planning committee. can 
then be formed to work out details. 

3) An established group (such as a 
PTA, parent group in a Sunday School or 
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community center) decides to have a par- 
ent education program for a small group 
of interested members or for its total 
membership: 

The total membership should decide 
upon the general purpose of such a pro- 
gram, and how it fits into the rest of the 
program of their organization. Details can 
be assigned to a planning committee. 


What do you expect from the program? 


As the planning committee starts its 
work, it is important that they and those 
they represent be clear about the primary 
purpose of the group for whom the par- 
ent education program is to be planned. 
For example, is this a project of parents 
who originally organized with some other 
objective—as to establish a cooperative 
nursery school, or to raise funds for spe- 
cial programs for handicapped children? 
If the parent education prt of their pro- 
gram is to remain clear in its content and 
purpose—namely that of better under- 
standing of child development and parent- 
child relations—then it is most important 
that these particular meetings should fo- 
cus clearly on this purpose, and that 
other projects (such as fund raising for 
special programs, community action, etc. ) 
be handled either through separate chan- 
nels, or at least in a completely separate 
and different kind of meeting. 

Membership in a _ parent education 
group is directly affected by the nature of 
its sponsorship—on whether it is sponsored 
by an independent committee or a larger 
organization. Where the program is plan- 
ned for the total group, it is assumed that 
all members are eligible to participate. 
When it is for a subgroup, eligibility has 
to be clearly defined and accepted by the 
membership of the sponsoring group or 
groups. This is not as likely to be a prob- 
lem for a single meeting, at which attend- 
ance can generally be unlimited, as it is 
for a continuous series, where membership 
needs to be kept to a smaller number if 
there is to be an opportunity for all mem- 
bers to participate freely. 











Before the first meeting, the sponsoring 
group or planning committee should come 


: to definite decisions on the following: the 
‘purpose of this particular parent educa- 


tion program; the method and length of 
time appropriate for achieving this pur- 
pose; the size of the group that is prac- 
tical for its purposes; meeting time; an 
appropriate meeting place; a leader or 
leaders to conduct the program; fee to 
cover cost of the program; arrangements 
for publicity and registration. The com- 
mittee: should maintain responsibility for 
the administrative details until the pro- 
gram is completed. 

Meeting places for parent education 
groups are many and varied. In some 
communities there is little choice. Where 
there is, the planning committee should 
consider its choices carefully. For a large 
meeting, there is usually no conflict since 
the group is likely to want a hall where 
the program can be presented most effec- 
tively and where the audience can com- 
fortably sit, hear and see; the availability 
of such a place is the deciding factor. It 
is the meetings for small groups that gen- 
erally pose problems. Often it seems most 
convenient or even necessary for the mem- 
bers to take turns meeting in each others’ 
homes. Such an arrangement is certainly 
conducive to sociability and a feeling of 
“at-homeness,” but may bring with it 
practical and social complications. For 
example, will some members be included 
just because of the availability of their 
homes as meeting places? Will the host 
and hostess be so involved with taking 
care of their guests that they cannot real- 
ly take part. in the meeting itself? 

If a community center offers a comfort- 
able and attractive room, everyone can 
come on an equal basis—as a group mem- 
ber and for one purpose only—to partici- 
pate in the meeting. People are then free 
to enter the group on the basis of mem- 
bership requirements, without other per- 
sonal considerations to complicate the 
matter. 


In a continuous series of related meet- 
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parents, which offers both a demonstration of 
successful techniques for rehabilitating edu- 
cable retarded children, and a constructive 
program of special education suitable for any 
public school. 


$2.75 at your bookstore or from 
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ings the question of membership presents, 
at times, a real problem. The objectives 
of the program should determine the size 
of the enrollment. A plan for full discus- 
sion and interchange will generally mean 
a group of between fifteen and twenty- 
five. Experience has shown that registra- 
tion is the only practical way of limiting 
the size of a group. Ordinarily, one of the 
main purposes of a continuous series is 
that the members increase the depth and 
scope of their knowledge and understand- 
ing of themselves and their children. This 
in turn means regular attendance if the 
members are really to develop their ideas 
and explore their feelings. 

But how can there be any assurance of 
the regular attendance necessary to make 
a series of meetings truly meaningful? It 
is of primary importance that group mem- 
bers clearly understand ahead of time the 
purpose and method of the group, and 
why regular attendance is necessary. 
Equally important is having an effective 
leader. Both attendance and leadership 
tie in with the question of fees. While in 
some cases it is not feasible to pay the 
group leaders, in general they deserve 


compensation for their time and effort. 
The group members will have an added 
feeling of responsibility and commitment 
if they share the expenses of the meetings. 

Each group will find its own way of ap- 
plying the suggestions given here. Your 
plans will probably develop slowly and 
may not succeed completely without some 
experimenting to find what is most suit- 
able for your group and your community. 
But thoughtful planning and the wise 
use of all your community resources can 
make whatever you do an important, en- 
riching experience for you and your neigh- 
bors and friends. 


Social Work Yearbook 


The 1954 edition of the Social Work Yearbook 
has just been published by the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers (1 Park Avenue, New 
York 16; price $6.00). A description of organized 
activities in social work and in related fields, it 
contains informative articles on such topics as 
family life education, child welfare, group psy- 
chotherapy, guidance and counseling, maternal 
and child health, etc., and an excellent list of 
national voluntary and public agencies. 





"| argued too that such a Pore {for training movie critics} 


might help us get rid once an 


for all of the current distinction be- 


tween active and passive recreations—'active’ being such things as 
sports, hobbies, and square dancing, and ‘passive’ such things as 
movie-going, TV-watching, and other things parents and teachers 
wish their children wouldn't do. For | am convinced that this is not 
a real distinction: much leisure which appears to be active may be 
merely muscular: its lactic acid content is high, but there may be 
little other content, or contentment. And conversely, such supposed- 
ly passive pursuits as movie-going can obviously be the most intense 
experience, the most participative . . . And so | wanted to teach 
people to enjoy the movies as participants in a fine performance, 
and not merely as a place to neck, to eat popcorn, or to pass the 
time out of the old folks’ reach. In fact, | was particularly eager to 
develop courses just for the old folks in the understanding of popular 
culture, thinking in this way not only to open up to them a wide range 
of imaginative experience but also of helping to close the gap which 
separates the young, who have been raised with movies, comics, 
radio, and now TV, from the old who have come to them late if at 
all, often without the linguistic and emotional vocabularies necessary 
for their understanding." 


What 
are 
“active” 


sports? 


David Riesman 
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The Man Who“ Milked’ a Whale 


He knows whales better than their 
own mothers do—he actually “milked” 
a whale to find out that whale’s milk 
looks like cow’s milk but is “too strong 
tasting to be pleasant.” We refer to 
that famous explorer, Roy Chapman 
Andrews. 


His life-long interest in whales and 
his own observations of them led the 
editors to ask Dr. Andrews to write 
the article on “Whale” for World Book 
Encyclopedia. Which he did—includ- 
ing many strange facts, such as that 
whales’ ancestors once walked on land 
and today these mammals still have 
remnants of legs—they have no sense 
of smell and no outer ears—they would 


drown if kept under water. “Whale” 
in World Book is informational, ex- 
tremely interesting and authentic. 


This is typical of the way World Book 
Editors work. More than 1400 scholars 
and specialists—all experts in their 
own particular fields—have contrib- 
uted articles to World Book. These are 
then carefully checked for accuracy, 
readability, and completeness. Only 
then are they approved for publica- 
tion. 


Little wonder that World Book, year 
after year, continues to remain first 
choice of America’s schools and li- 
braries. 


WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, Chicago 54, Illinois 
Also publishers of Childcraft, America’s Famous Child Development Plan 





Science says— 


Parents’ attitudes affect the child's dental 
health—both in the thumbsucking stage and 


later, when it's time for him to visit the dentist 


Should parents worry 


about thumbsucking? 


By J. H. Sillman 


Va often we hear parents say something 
like, “My Johnny sucks his thumb. I don't 
know what to do with him any more. I've 
tried everything to make him stop and it 
doesn’t help.” Perhaps at some time you 
have said these words yourself. 

Thumbsucking has long been a source 
of particular annoyance and anxiety to 
parents. It is true that past generations 
considered thumbsucking a “bad _ habit.” 
They were told it would cause their chil- 
dren harm in many ways, from crooked 
teeth to large tonsils. This “scare” ap- 
proach to thumbsucking is no longer 
approved by the dentist or by the pedia- 
trician. Yet many parents still remember 
the old threats about what would happen 
if the child sucked his thumb.. 

Are parents justified in worrying about 
thumbsucking? What should they do about 
this problem? Accurate information is 
now available to assure parents that they 
need not be so fearful if the child sucks 
his thumb. The author has in the past 
twenty years been engaged in a progres- 
sive study on the growth of the jaws. 
For the first time serial evidence is avail- 
able from birth to sixteen years of age. 
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Such first-hand factual information is es- , 
sential for an accurate appraisal of the , 
effect of thumbsucking. Periodic histories 
were taken and casts were made for each 
child from individual impressions of the 
upper and lower jaws. 


From a group of sixty children who 
have been followed continuously from 
birth, there were twenty thumbsuckers. 
The age at which these children stopped 
sucking their thumbs is as follows: two 
before two years of age; five between two 
and four years; seven between four and 
six years; one between six and eight years; 
two between eight and ten years; three 
continued after ten years of age. A child 
was classified as a thumb- or finger-sucker 
if he had sucked his finger for over a year 
or if the sucking had caused displacement 
of teeth regardless of time. 

Sucking in infancy is more than just a 
process for obtaining food. It is necessary 
to relieve oral tension. It is pleasurable, 
comforting and important for the child’s 
development. Prior to and during the 
eruption of the first set of teeth, your ba- 
by will bite, chew, gnaw on anything that 
he can get into his mouth. This, like suck- 





ing, is a normal activity and should not be 
interfered with. At first, the infant will 
thrust his jaw forward, and later from 
side to side. This is his way of easing oral 
tensions and making contact between the 
jaws in order to help the erupting teeth 
push their way through the gum. Toys or 
teething rings of proper size and firmness 
which fit readily into the child’s mouth 
provide him with some gratification dur- 
ing teething. His thumb or fingers are 
also handy for him to insert into his 
mouth. Therefore, if you expect your 
child to make more use of the objects that 
you have thoughtfully provided, you 
should also give him enough attention so 
that he may learn how to manage them. 
At least in this way you are giving him a 
choice. Otherwise he may continue to use 
his thumb even after he has learned to 
hold a toy. 

This does not mean that you have to 
be constantly handing your child a toy 
to bite on every time he drops one. Nor 
does it mean that you should pull his 
thumb out of his mouth when you see 
him sucking or biting it. A casual, gentle 
approach is the best way to meet this es- 
sential physiologic activity. Give the child 
some of your time and approval so that he 
will know that you are there to help him. 
Yes, it takes time and patience, but it 
pays. 

The exercise of chewing on hard food, 
like carrot sticks, celery and hard bread, 
is an aid to teething and jaw development, 
and is helpful in satisfying oral needs. 
Your child will be delighted to use his 
gums for chewing long before he gets 
his molars. In any event, as long as you 
don't make too much fuss during this per- 
iod, the sucking and biting will have little 
effect on his first set of teeth. Even if the 
teeth are displaced due to sucking, the 
condition will generally correct itself when 
the sucking is discontinued. 

After the age of four, thumbsucking and 
the possible permanent displacement of 
teeth must be taken more seriously. It 
should be understood that only forceful 


sucking of long duration will move teeth 
out of line. Such conditions are usually 
brought about by disapproving, heckling, 
nagging or punishing parents, turning a 
natural, normal act into a detrimental 
habit. 

Fortunately many children have stopped 
thumbsucking by this time so that there 
is no permanent harm to the teeth. Those 
children who continue to suck, do so to 
fulfill a definite need. One child may take 
a little longer to be weaned from his 
thumb than another. If the child is assured 
of his parents’ love and understanding, and 
has satisfactory activities in and outside the 
home, he will usually stop sucking of his 
own accord. But some children need help 
to work out this problem successfully. 

We don’t want parents to feel that this 
matter can be safely ignored indefinitely. 
On the contrary, thumbsucking may be an 
expression of a troubled child, and, at 
times, counsel may be advisable. On the 
other hand, if you are worried about the 
effect on your child’s teeth, your dentist or 
orthodontist is in the best position to help 
you determine whether there is really any 
relation between the child’s thumbsucking 
and the position of his teeth. He may find 
that your worries are needless. Even 
though your child’s bite is poor, it doesn’t 
necessarily mean that thumbsucking was 
the cause. 

Let us examine a few children from the 
author’s study, who will illustrate some of 
these facts. Charlotte at five years had a 
slight protrusion of the teeth. At eleven 
years the protusion was worse, yet she 
never sucked her thumb. If Charlotte had 
been a thumbsucker it might have been 
thought that the poor bite was the result 
of sucking. But such was not the case. 
Fortunately, she received orthodontic 
treatment, and a good bite was established. 

David sucked his thumb from infancy to 
six-and-a-half years of age. No fuss was 
made about his thumbsucking. Many 
pseudo-remedies were advised by the 
mother’s friends but she did not use any 
of them. From birth to sixteen years of 
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age, throughout the study, David's bite 
was excellent. 

Charlotte had a marked protrusion of 
her front teeth, yet she had never sucked 
her thumb. David had an excellent for- 
mation which was not changed by thumb- 
sucking. 

Let us compare two sisters, Althea and 
Susan. Both had an underlying poor bite. 
Althea was not a thumbsucker, and her 
teeth did not protrude. Susan sucked her 
thumb from infancy to eleven years of 
age, which made her teeth protrude. This 
protrusion was superimposed upon a poor 
formation. 

Although Susan was never scolded open- 
ly about her thumbsucking, nevertheless 
there was always an atmosphere of disap- 
proval and tension which the child per- 
ceived. Susan at eleven years became in- 
terested in her appearance, and of her own 
volition asked her dentist for help in or- 
der to stop her thumbsucking. The den- 
tist suggested painting the thumb with a 
bitter solution so as to serve as a remind- 
er. The mother was told that Susan 
wanted to be helped, and that she should 
not make Susan feel the idea was being 
imposed on her. Otherwise it would be 
met with resistance. Susan had the desire 
to be independent, bought the solution 
with her own money and succeeded in 
helping herself. 

Obviously the underlying poor forma- 
tion of both Althea and Susan had noth- 
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ing to do with sucking. However, in Sus- 
an’s case the prolonged sucking made her 
tront teeth protrude. It is important to 
remember that Susan asked for help when 
she was ready to be an independent and 
responsible person. 

Fred sucked his thumb from birth till 
four years of age. His parents made no 
fuss about it and accepted this activity as 
part of his growing up. When a baby sis- 
ter arrived, Fred’s sucking increased and 
became more forceful. His front teeth 
were pushed out of line. Children are im- 
pressed with facts. His dentist made casts 
of his teeth and showed Fred exactly what 
he was doing to them. He spontaneously 
stated, “I don’t want to have crooked 
teeth. I won't suck my thumb anymore,” 
and he didn’t. The progressive improve- 
ment was very noticeable and encouraged 
him to refrain from sucking his thumb. 
The protrusion of his teeth due to thumb- 
sucking was corrected spontaneously in 
less than a year. Fred was made happier 
by the improvement and was very proud 
of his accomplishment. 

Bernard sucked his thumb from infancy 
to one-and-a-half years of age without any 
noticeable effect. His parents, who had 
been passive in their attitude up to this 
time, now took an active part in trying to 
stop the child’s thumbsucking. He was 
slapped and scolded whenever he was 
caught. All Bernard would do was go off 
in a corner where he could not be seen, 
and suck all the harder. As the sucking 
became more entrenched his teeth pro- - 
truded more. With a child added to the 
family annually, the parents had little time 
to continue to harass Bernard. His broth- 
ers and sisters now became articulate and 
they would repeat what they heard, such 

s, “Bernie is a baby.” He continued his 
sucking until he was nine years of age. 
At that time he became a most helpful 
member of the family, willing to do 
chores, for which he received a great deal 
of praise. He voluntarily stopped sucking 
his thumb. At sixteen years of age, he 
still had a marked protrusion which was 











due to his prolonged and forceful thumb- 
sucking brought about by punishment. 
Remember Fred? He was helped and 
he voluntarily gave up thumbsucking. The 
protrusion of his teeth corrected itself. 
Bernard was punished and he sucked 
harder and longer. His protrusion increased. 
Thumbsucking is a natural act in the 
first few years. Most children will stop of 
their own accord with little or no harm to 


Your child’s first 


visit to his dentist 


By Harold K. Addelston 


sie mother who faces with equanimity 
her child’s first visit to the dentist is a 
rarity. Many conscious and unconscious 
emotions contribute to the apprehension, 
uncertainty and tension surrounding this 
experience. If dentistry has been, at mo- 
ments; unkind to the parent, she may fear 
for her child’s comfort. She may very well 
wonder about the child’s behavior. Will 
this be a disciplinary problem? How does 
she cope with it? What, exactly, is her 
role in this project? What will her child 
expect of her? What will the dentist ex- 
pect of her? And is this all really neces- 
sary? 

It is, of course, necessary. The early 
detection and repair of all the defects in 
the primary dentition (baby teeth) is the 
only hope that toothache, premature loss 
of teeth with the possibility of malocclu- 
sion due to this loss, and infection, may 
be prevented. At the age of three, or 
when all 20 primary teeth can be seen 
in an even line, ten in the upper jaw and 
ten in the lower, baby is ready for his in- 
troduction to dentistry. An appointment 
should be made for the time when the 
small patient is usually at his best. Ap- 


the position of their teeth. If the act is 
prolonged and forceful then the parent 
should be aware of this being a sign that 
the child may be troubled. Parents who 
want to give the child constructive help 
will keep the child in mind rather than 
his thumb. Professional guidance and help 
may sometimes be necessary, but punish- 
ment and interference by the parents are 
not justified by the facts. 


pointments just before a much needed nap 
are not desirable. A child with a tendency 
to gag should not see his dentist after a 
meal, nor should the easily fatigued child 
have an appointment at the end of a day. 
Mother should be the best judge of the 
times when her young one is brightest and 
happiest, and it is at those times that ap- 
pointments are most successful. 

Several days before the appointment, 
some mention should be made of it in a 
casual and relaxed manner. It can be 
phrased to appeal to youthful pride and 
curiosity, those two motives and incentives 
to which we appeal with the greatest suc- 
cess in our dealings with children. The 
comment may be something like this: 
“Now that you're such a big boy, perhaps 
you've grown up enough to go to see 
my friend, the dentist. And do you know 
what he'll do? He'll look at your teeth.” 
The trick here is to refrain from forcing 
the issue, or forcing his interest. Any anx- 
ious feeling, and disparity between the 
words which are spoken and the true feel- 
ings behind them are immediately de- 
tected by a child. Overemphasis, the too- 
hearty approach, the saccharin approach, 
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all are grounds for suspicion in the young. 
It is most helpful if a detailed description 
by the parent of what goes on in a dental 
office, and what the dentist can be ex- 
pected to do at a first visit, is avoided. A 
dentist is handicapped by the parent who 
promises that “all he'll do today is look,” 
or “take X-rays,” or “give you a ride in 
his chair.” The dentist, himself, at the 
first visit, is guided by the interest, atten- 
tion span, serenity and cooperation of the 
child patient, and is prepared to make as 
much progress in his examination as pos- 
sible, utilizing all these factors to their 
utmost. Understandably and quite proper- 
ly, he resents the limitations imposed upon 
him by a parent's ill-conceived promise to 
the child. But he is bound by such a prom- 
ise, since trust, confidence and affection 
are the emotions he is trying to instil, 

The child patient, upon his arrival at 
the dental office, is entitled to the same 
courteous and considerate reception by the 
office personnel as is an adult. The social 
amenities are followed, introductions are 
made, opportunities for play and enter- 
tainment are pointed out, and the parent 
instructed to relinquish all initiative and 
authority while still, by her physical pres- 
ence, reassuring the child. Only by such 
relinquishment can a rapport be estab- 
lished between dentist and patient. It 
would be normal for a child to turn to the 
parent for instruction, answers to ques- 
tions and guidance under these strange 
circumstances. But it can be quickly 
established that in a dental office the den- 
tist is the leader, if the parent remains 
passive and allows the dentist to establish 
an uninterrupted relationship with the pa- 
tient. That this is difficult for the parent is 
conceded, but enough emphasis cannot be 
placed upon the desirability of momentary 
self-effacement while maintaining a cheer- 
ful, relaxed, interested silence during the 
all-important introduction of the child to 
the dental room. The very fact of the par- 
ent’s presence gives the child the sense of 
security to which he is entitled. 

As for the dentist who is greeting his 
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newly-arrived young patient, what of his 
point of view? He knows that this visit 
and those immediately following will de- 
termine the child’s life-long attitude to- 
ward dentistry. A traumatic experience 
here and now can lead to the development 
of a poor dental patient, one whose fear 
of dentistry can lead to a lifetime of con- 
flict during which his conscience will urge 
dental care and his apprehension postpone 
it. A pleasant experience here and now 
can lead to another and another such 
pleasant visit so that the acceptance of 
dental treatment can be associated with 
the satisfaction of his curiosity and pride. 

The dentist who is sincerely interested 
in children, who enjoys their moods and 
understands the wellsprings of their be- 
havior, will take the new patient cheer- 
fully by the hand and offer to show him 
around, A leisurely stroll through the 
dental room reveals many wonders to 
small eyes: a chair that goes up and 
down; a big, big camera; a machine that 
blows air; a machine that squirts water! 
Here is material for trying, testing and 
examining for visits to come. His dentist 
companion knows that his patient’s great- 
est fear is the fear of the unknown, so on 
their tour of inspection everything is 
named in terms comprehensible to the 
child, everything *is explained, and every- 
thing is touched by the dentist and the 
patient. And when the child has at last 
seated himself in the big chair and has 
had his ride up to the dentist’s level, the 





Atlantic City meeting 


At the forthcoming National Conference 
of Social Work, the Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America will sponsor jointly 
with the National Association of School 
Social Workers a round table discussion 
on Approaches to Parent Education 
in School Settings on Thursday, May 
13th, from 2 to 2:30 p.m. The Associa- 
tion recently joined the National Con- 
ference as one of its Associate groups. 

















same procedure is followed. He is told the 
reason for his ride up in the chair, why 
the towel is placed over his suit, what the 
little sink with the running water is for, 
and what the little mirror is for. The wise 
dentist follows the concept of Tell . . . 
Show ... Do... in every dental proced- 
ure until the patient has understood that 
he can believe and trust everything the 
dentist says, until he has acquired the 
confidence and experience that accepts 
without questioning all dental procedures. 

“Well,” you say, and rightly, “that’s a 
tall order, and how is it accomplished?” It 
can be accomplished by again and again, 
at visit after visit, explaining what is to 
be done at that visit, showing the child 
all the things that must be used in order 
to’ do what you have said is to be done, 
and then doing exactly what you have 
said you would do in the way you have 
said you would do it—and nothing more 
or less. No surprises, no false assurances 
that it will not hurt, if it will, no deviation 
in the sequence of Tell... Show . . . Do 

. if the dentist is to win the confidence 
of the child. patient. At the end of the 
visit, the plans for the next visit may be 
mentioned to him and explained. If at 
enough “next visits” the promised work is 
done, with no deviation from the promise, 
a child will feel that the dentist is trust- 
worthy. A child patient wants to know 
truthfully what is happening and what will 
happen next time. He wants to be liked 
and admired for his good behavior and 
when the behavior leaves something to be 
desired, he wants to be liked anyway for 
himself alone. The careful building of 
confidence, the kindly interest in the child 
as a person, the words of praise and ad- 
miration for the child and his behavior, all 
contribute to a good relationship between 
the dentist and the patient. 

The dental office which takes into con- 
sideration the young patient’s basic de- 
sires will reserve adequate time for him. 
A leisurely, relaxed and friendly spirit will 
prevail. A minimum of pressure will be 
put upon him so that the tendency to 
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rebel will have no opportunity to exhibit 
itself. His small requests will be fulfilled 
cheerfully by all the members of the staff, 
his questions will be answered in the most 
matter-of-fact manner. The word “no” will 
be reserved for matters of physical safety. 
Small choices will be given him where 
possible. And all these things will be done 
so that his energies and interest may be 
channelled uninterruptedly into that new 
experience upon which he has embarked 
—dentistry. 


Public school pamphlet 


Since the public schools of New York City are 
the concern of nearly a million families whose 
children are pupils, and of every taxpayer as well, 
there should be a large readership for a pamphlet 
recently issued by the Public Education Associa- 
tion. A Citizen's Guide to the New York City 
Schools, published by the Community Education 
Committee of the PEA, describes the school sys- 
tem, its workings and problems and points the 
way for intelligent citizen participation in its im- 
provement. Single copies are available for 25c 
from the PEA at 20 West 40th St., New York 18. 
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How To Live With Your Teen-Ager 
By Dorothy W. Baruch 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1953. $3.75 


The table of contents of this new book 
by a popular author indicates the warmth 
and informality of her approach to the 
problems of adolescence in this particular 
era and culture. Dr. Baruch is well aware 
that parents are frequently betrayed by 
their own earnestness. She knows that in 
their efforts to blend the newer psycho- 
logical concepts with the time-honored 
rules for character building they often feel 
baffled and helpless, and she shows a 
welcome sympathy for their dilemma in 
the section of her book called “Your Feel- 
ings Are Important.” 

It is good to find, too, that the author 
understands the child’s conflicting needs, 
on the one hand, for freedom to make his 
own decisions and, on the other, for firm 
guidance to keep him from making disas- 
trous ones. A section entitled “He Doesn't 
Have To Obey That Impulse” indicates 
Dr. Baruch’s awareness that the young 
person's drive for fulfillment is most fruit- 
ful where it includes an acceptance of 
some limitations. 

Further, Dr. Baruch reminds grownups 
that sex becomes a pervasive and often 
confusing force in the lives of adolescents. 
We adults today are sometimes tempted to 
feel that “frank talks” can solve every diffi- 
culty, without realizing that no terminol- 
ogy, however scientific, can cover the sub- 
tle varieties of individual experience. We 
will be less likely to make this mistake 
after a reading of Dr. Baruch’s comments 
on teen-agers. 
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Book reviews 


Despite these virtues, there are enough 


faults in the book to make an overall as? - 


sessment somewhat difficult. The case his- 
tories, or analogies, though they are doubt- 
less based on real examples, seem con- 
trived: instead of being recognizable par- 
ents and children these people appear to 
be manufactured creatures designed only 
to typify a point of view. Dr. Baruch un- 
derstands very well the roots of human 
behavior, and the vast complexity which 
the conflict between opposing goals can 
produce within a human being. Of this 
comprehension and insight she gave out- 
standing evidence in her recent book, One 
Little Boy. In this present volume, however, 
such evidence is lacking. Not only are the 
“characters” mere line drawings, the prob- 
lems are one-dimensional, too. When peo- 
ple are faced with jealousy, anxiety, oedi- 
pal confusions, the author seems to say 
that drawing attention to the nature of 
these troubles will in itself provide the 
cure. “Why yes, how simple,” they all say, 
“now I understand” and then stop forth- 
with being jealous and anxious and con- 
fused! 

Dr. Baruch knows that people are not 
like this. In her highly commendable at- 
tempt, however, to put fundamental truths 
into simple terms, she has fallen into the 
error of making the truths themselves 
sound simple. They are not simple. If, for 
instance, the oedipal conflict were simple 
there would be no psychological necessity 
for it to become, as it must in any civilized 
society, buried in the unconscious. 

Again, in a well-meant effort to per- 





suade parents that they should not delib- 
erately build a wall of silence or disap- 
proval between themselves and _ their 
children, she more than suggests that no 
wall of any sort need exist. She seems to 
forget, here, that the young person often 
has a great and real need to separate him- 
self from parental understanding and, if he 
needs understanding, to seek it elsewhere 
than in the parent who is identified in his 
mind with his own infantile dependency. 
True, she states this fact, but in her ex- 
amples she ignores its bearing on the sit- 
uation. 

The book has so much which is wise 
and warm and kind that one especially re- 
grets the presence of these shortcomings. 

HELEN S. BuRGEssS 


Design for Mothehood — Survive It and 
Enjoy It 


By Gail Little 


New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1953. 
$3.00. 


Here is a book to relax over and enjoy. 
The author, who teaches school in New 
Orleans and is also a housewife and 
mother of two children aged six and nine, 
offers a series of lively homespun ob- 
servations on her adventures and travails 
in raising these two youngsters. With wis- 
dom and humor she sifts through the cur- 
rent interpretations of child care methods, 
rejecting those which are not practicable 
for her own and her family’s needs and 
applying those she finds meaningful. 

Although the book touches only lightly 
on many day-to-day problems, the overall 
approach is refreshingly sound and realis- 
tic. Occasionally, it is true, Mrs. Little 
verges on the dogmatic, and draws heavily 
upon humor to gain her point, as when 
she generalizes on the resistance of fathers 
to being a “Vital Factor” in baby’s early 
life. In all fairness, however, while we 
recognize the importance of encouraging 
fathers to take an active role in the baby’s 


life, we must admit that some fathers are 
more skillful in handling the budget than 
in handling an infant. The author tries to 
reassure these more passive fathers that 
“There are later stages in babyhood where 
daddy will come into his own.” 

Two excellent chapters are devoted to 
exploring some facts and fallacies concern- 
ing the second child. These include vari- 
ous aspects of the sibling relationship, 
shifts in the family constellation and the 
need to recognize each child’s individuality 
and needs. Mrs. Little says, “A second 
baby has many of the behavior problems 
of a first and then some special ones all 
his own inherent in not being the only 
child around,” and again, “It is very im- 
portant to remember that what you are 
going through a second time your second 
child is going through a first.” 

To this reader the most delightful chap- 
ter is the one which discusses the chil- 
dren’s contacts with, and influence on, 
other members of the family clan: uncles, 
cousins, aunts and, of course, grandparents. 
It is here especially that one senses the 
basically healthy and comfortable relation- 
ship which the author must have had 
with her own parents. In reviewing the 
shortcomings as well as the advantages of 
grandparents, she points out that although 
grandpa may bring ice cream to the kids 
one half hour before supper and grand- 
ma has definite rules in her house where 
she is boss, children do respond to their 
grandparents’ love and devotion and are 
enriched by this relationship. 

Even though Mrs. Little says in her 
preface that her book is written in the 
firm conviction that “the best system in 
the world often will not work,” she also 
feels that the real problem in parent edu- 
cation is to get across the idea that the 
professionally trained child guidance coun- 
selor is not an ace-in-the-hole to be used 
only as a last resort. She urges parents 
who are worried to avail themselves of 
help from such specialists as a “short cut 
to mental health and emotional well-being.” 

HELENE S. ARNSTEIN 
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when they come in series 


Th growth of a new kind of “series 
books” for children is a noteworthy phe- 
nomenon. These are not “series books” in 
the old sense, as we have known them— 
The Rover Boys, The Bobbsey Twins— 
wherein the same characters reappear 
each year in continued adventures, but are 
books related to each other by a pattern, 
an idea or the repetition of a certain word 
in each title, and published in identical 
format. 

One of the first such series to appear, 
and the longest-lived, is Bobbs-Merrill’s 
Childhood of Great Americans series 
($1.75), addressed to the young reader of 
about seven to nine. These small volumes, 
invitingly set in large type with wide 
margins and attractive black and white 
illustrations, tell lively stories about the 
childhood and times of celebrated person- 
ages in American life—-men and women 
from the pilgrim William Bradford to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. These little books 
have excellently served their dual purpose: 
as introductions to chapters in our his- 
tory and to our heroes and heroines, and 
as easy-to-read stories for the not-yet- 
skilled reader. Among some seventy-five 
titles published to date, three especially 
good ones are Abraham Lincoln: Frontier 
Boy, by Augusta Stevenson; Jane Addams: 
Little Lame Girl, by Jean Brown Wagon- 
er; and Lou Gehrig: Boy of the Sandlots, 
by Guernsey Van Riper, Jr. 
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Another valuable series that has con- 
tinued through the years, published by 
Houghton Mifflin ($2.50), has presented 
various immigrant groups in America and 
described their particular contribution to 
our country’s life. These stories, all writ- 
ten by Clara Ingram Judson, bear such 
titles as They Came From Sweden, They 
Came From France, They Came From 
Scotland. The informative background is 
well used in the construction of interesting 
fiction for ten- to twelve-year olds. 

For somewhat older readers, Winston's 
Land of the Free series ($2.50) also deals 
with ethnic and national groups who helped 
to make America: Climb a Lofty Ladder, 
by Walter and Marion Havighurst; Water- 
gate, A Story of the Irish on the Erie Canal, 
by Herbert Best; Door to the North, by 
Elizabeth Coatsworth, and many others. 
Most of the stories in this series are inspir- 
ing and superbly written. 

Outstanding among the series have been 
the Landmark Books published by Ran- 
dom House. Here epochs, persons and 
events which marked turning points in 
American history are presented most at- 
tractively to the reader of approximately 
nine to twelve. Some forty of these books, 
to date, have been published and have 
maintained a high level of excellence. 
Many of them have been written by dis- 
tinguished authors and historians. The 
overall plan of this series offers historic 





perspective and insight into our nation’s 
development from Prehistoric America, by 
Anne Terry White and The Voyage of 
Christopher Columbus, by Armstrong 
Sperry, to Mr. Bell Invents the Tele- 
phone, by Katherine Shippen. Invitingly 
printed and illustrated, these volumes are 
fine values at $1.50. A new series, World 
Landmarks, promises to be equally suc- 
cessful in pointing up significant world 
events and people who influenced them. 
Among them are Alexander the Great, by 
John Gunther; The Man Who Changed 
China, by Pearl Buck; The Battle of Brit- 
ain, by Quentin Reynolds. 

For the same age, the American Heri- 
tage Series, published by Aladdin Books 
($1.75), has some twenty titles, presenting 
dramatic events and persons in America’s 
past. This year’s The Long Black Schoon- 
er, by Emma Gelders Sterne, is excellent. 

Signature Books, published by Grossett 
& Dunlap ($1.50), also offer nine- to elev- 
en-year olds readable biographies. Here 
outstanding personalities are highlighted 


rather than the sweep of history. The 
writing is rather uneven, and seems to 
have been done to a formula. Among the 
good titles are: The Story of Joan of Arc, 
by Jeanette C. Nolan; The Story of John 
Paul Jones, by Iris Vinton. 


In the Winston Adventure Books 
($1.50), history is presented through stor- 
ies about youthful adventures in many of 
the exciting epochs of our past. Fine end- 
paper maps enhance these stories, many 
of which offer valuable and entertaining 
reading. Good titles are: Little Giant of 
the North, by Alida Malkus; A Boy for a 
Man's Job, by Nina Brown Baker; Powder 
Keg, by Donald E. Cooke. 

Conspicuous among the new series are 
the First Books, published by Franklin 
Watts. These attractive, square books cov- 
er a wide variety of subjects: nature 
(trees, snakes, bees); various peoples 
(Japanese, Israeli, Eskimo). There is a 
First Book of Ballet, by Noel Streatfeild; 
a First Book of Magic, by Edward Stod- 
dard; and a First Book of Science Experi- 
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New Macmillan 


BOOKS for the YOUNG 
Spring, 1954 
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Willie Goes to 
the Seashore 


Text and pictures by 
Pauline Vinson 


A color picture book 
about a happy little mouse 
who spends a vacation at 
the seashore and discov- 
ers many new adventures. 
Ages 3-6 $2.00 


> 
Puffy and the 


7 Leaf Clover 


By Dorothy P. Lathrop 
Illus. by the author 


A Pekingese puppy's un- 
usual adventure when he 
bumped his nose on a 
seven leaf clover, which 
may have been magic. 

Ages 6-8 $2.50 
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Here Come 
the Trucks! 


By Henry B. Lent 
illus. by Renee George 
The exciting story of 
trucks and the men who 
drive them, and the im- 
portant part they play in 
our life today. 

Ages 8-12 $2.50 
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. The Great 
Island 
By Clare Bice 


Ilus. by the author 


A small boy of New- 
foundland, spends an ex- 
citing summer finding 
hidden treasure and solv- 
ing a mystery. 

Ages 8-12 $2.75 

t~— 
The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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ments, by Rose Wyler—some forty titles 
so far at the welcome price of $1.75. Well 
printed for easy reading, profusely and 
effectively illustrated, the subject matter 
in these books is addressed to a wider 
age range than their format would sug- 
gest. 

Many fascinating subjects are dealt with 
also in the Real Books, published by 
Garden City. In more traditional book 
size, and at the modest price of $1.25, 
these address the reader of about nine to 
twelve, and cover a range of special in- 
terests from stars to baseball. Included 
also are some satisfying biographies of 
George Washington Carver, Christopher 
Columbus and others. The material and 
presentation are generally excellent. One 
might, however, quarrel with their preten- 
tious and misleading title. 

To mention a few other excellent series: 
the All-About Books, published by Ran- 
dom House ($1.95), are a fine group, 
written by experts in a variety of special 
fields—All About Dinosaurs, by Roy Chap- 
man Andrews; All About the Sea, by Ferdi- 
nand C. Lane. Good readable print and 
copious illustrations make these volumes 
most inviting to information-loving young- 
sters from nine to twelve, or even older. 
The Gateway series, for about the same 
age, also published by Random House 
($1.75), and illustrated with photographs, 
are less attractive in appearance and are 
pedestrian in presentation, but each fills 
an informational need. 

Grosset & Dunlap’s Big Books ($1.00)— 
The Big Book of the Wild West, by Syd- 
ney Fletcher; The Big Book of Real Jet 
Planes, by Clayton Knight; The Big Book 
of the Real Circus, by Benjamin Brewster— 
make excellent picture books for the five- 
or six-year old and the simple text that 
accompanies the large pictures will make 
good reading for older children as well. 
Everyday Science Stories, published by 
Messner ($1.60), present science facts 
about magnets, electricity, weather, etc., 
in easy-to-read story form. The subjects 
are well selected for the interests of chil- 
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dren from eight to ten. Family Activity 
Books, published by Knopf ($1.50), de- 
scribe a variety of crafts and hobbies for 
parents and children to enjoy together. 

Several of these series have become the 
basis of book clubs. While this machinery 
for greater distribution may be welcomed 
by some, it is to be hoped that joining 
such a club will not confine the young 
reader to one type of reading. Most chil- 
dren prefer and should be offered a more 
varied diet. 

Inherent in the “series” format are cer- 
tain plus values, in addition to the assets 
of each volume. They induce a pleasant 
sense of familiarity, and to the purchasers 
—parent as well as child—they offer assur- 
ance of the repetition of enjoyment. “Add- 
ing to” sets makes shopping easy, especi- 
ally since certain series attain a popular- 
ity among children that is catching. The 
buyer needs to be reminded, however, 
that even in the best of these series 
there is necessarily a variation both in the 
age appeal and in the quality of the 
writing. The group label does not, there- 
fore, release the purchaser from the res- 
ponsibility of discrimination in selection. 
Quantity production and distribution of a 
series permit the publisher to give a lot 
for the money: better paper, print and il- 
lustrations than, perhaps, in the publica- 
tion of a single volume at the same 
price. All in all, these series are a great 
addition to the current offerings for chil- 
dren and are winning more and more 
young readers. 

Fora STIEGLITZ STRAUS 
for the Children’s Book Committee 


Note: Series of books in the 25c field were re- 
viewed in the Fall, 1949 issue of Camp Srtupy, 
in an article entitled “For a Quarter or Less.” 





Overheard in the park 


Mother to smal] daughter: Laura, I'm ashamed of 
you, hitting that little girl! You don’t see me act- 
ing like that with other people. Now you go right 
over and tell her you're sorry or I'll bat you over 
the head! 





Parents Questions 


These questions are selected and discussed 
by the Child Study Association 


staff, and the answers written by its various members 


TV and the very young viewer 


We've just acquired a TV set and, to 
my surprise, I find that our three-year old 
is fascinated by it. She’s discovered how 
to turn it on by herself, and she'll sit there 
watching it for hours if I let her. This cer- 
tainly makes life easier for me—but I won- 
der if its good for her at this age. I hate 
to keep dragging her away from the set. 
What do you think? Mrs. P. V. 


You're quite right in feeling that long 
sessions of sitting still and just “looking” 
aren't good for a three-year old. At that 
age there is much for a little one to do 
and see and explore; she needs to be ac- 
tively experiencing many things that ac- 
quaint her with her world. TV may be 
one of these, but in limited quantity and 
brief sessions. Besides, there aren’t many 
programs that are suitable at that age. 
There are a few, such as “Ding Dong 
School,” and if you make a point of find- 
ing these for her, she'll begin to get the 
idea that TV is for special times. Then 
youll have to keep an eye on the pro- 
gram and on the clock, and be ready to 
offer some other activity when that pro- 
gram is over. You may be tempted to 
leave her there safely watching a fine 
puppet show, and return to find her deep- 
ly engrossed in a shooting western. Some- 
times, young children are fascinated just 
by the motion and activity on the screen, 


whether or not they understand what goes 
on there. They especially enjoy the ani- 
mated cartoon commercials. This will 
probably do no harm if it is kept down 
to occasional watching of brief duration. 

You will, however, need to keep the 
little girl occupied elsewhere while an 
older brother or sister, or an adult, is 
tuned in to a program which might be too 
exciting or frightening for a three-year old. 


L.Q. tests for every child? 


My neighbor's nine-year-old daughter 
took some I.Q. tests which my neighbor tells 
me gave her a very high rating and indicate 
that she has not been using her capacities 
to the full in school or outside activities. Her 
teacher and her parents are working together 
to find some special projects that will in- 
terest her and give her a chance to bring her 
abilities into play. This sounds like such a 
good idea that I have been wondering 
whether I should obtain such tests for my 
nine-year-old son. Do you think all children 
should be tested in this way? Mrs. B. R. L. 


Your neighbor has been fortunate in hav- 
ing the test results interpreted in such a 
way as to make them of positive value in 
planning for the child. The report could have 
been equally useful even if the tests had 
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revealed that her child had limitations in 
certain areas of her intellectual capabilities. 
In that case the child’s program at home 
and at school could have been planned 
to give her opportunities for success and 
to keep the experience of failure at a 
minimum. 

You do not say why your neighbor's 
daughter took the tests. Most experts work- 
ing with children agree that routine intelli- 
gence testing is a sterile procedure and that, 
like X-rays, it should be done only when 
there is evident need for diagnosing a child’s 
capabilities or the trend of his total personal- 
ity development. If a child plays well with 
friends, has no special problems with school 
work and seems relatively happy in his home 
relationships, there would not seem to be 
any reason for the parents to arrange for 
special psychological evalution. If there is 
indication that such an evaluation is needed, 
clinical psychologists who work with chil- 
dren are equipped to give a “battery” of tests 
which not only measure the child’s intellec- 
tual capacity, but also contribute to an un- 
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derstanding of the child’s interests and 
aptitudes and his feelings about himself and 
the world around him. 

One hears a great deal about a person's 
“1.Q.” these days. But it is seldom, if ever, 
possible for parents to use the knowledge 
of a child’s specific intelligence quotient in 
a way helpful to their child. Such a measure- 
ment of intelligence, in itself, is of minor 
significance compared to the many other 
factors which all together make the child 
the person he is. 


Slow physical development 


My fifteen-and-a-half-year-old daughter 
is a fine, healthy adolescent. She has friends, 
does well at school, and on the whole gets 
along with the family. She has not begun to 
menstruate, whereas all her friends have. 
She seems to worry about her difference, es- 
pecially after the girls have had a gab fest 
and discussed their various menstrual prob- 
lems. The doctor says she is normal physi- 
cally, and that she will probably menstruate 
within a year. How can I help her accept this 
fact comfortably? Mrs. J. F.C. 


Are you a bit worried also — do you trust 
the doctor’s diagnosis? When a child does 
not develop as rapidly as others of her age 
it is almost impossible to accept it without 
some apprehension. This is true in the early 
years with teething, walking, etc., and later 
with dating, marrying, etc. A great premium 
is placed upon learning and growing quickly, 
these days. If we stop to examine this atti- 
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tude we often realize that children develop 
at an uneven pace in some respects, and that 
doing things “early” is not so important. 

If you do have faith in your doctor and 
you can allay your own anxiety, then per- 
haps you can contribute to your daughter's 
comfort. Girls do feel proud of their sexual 
development and her friends are bound to 
boast. If you have reassured your daughter 
that she is within the norm and that her 
sexual maturity will have to take its own 
course just as other things have, she will be 
better able to show confidence in the pres- 
ence of her friends. They, in turn, might 
even learn to be more accepting of individ- 
ual differences. 


Children’s book meeting 


The Annual Meeting of the Children’s Book 
Committee of the Child Study Association was 
held November 10th, at the Dalton School audi- 
torium. The subject for discussion was “Parents’ 
Lists and Children’s Likes,” and the speaker of 
the evening, after a panel discussion, was Dr. 
Leland Jacobs, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

In an attempt to find out “What makes a book 
good for children?” and to analyze the validity 
of reading lists for children compiled by adults, 
Miss Margaret C. Scoggin, Superintendent of 
Young People’s Work, New York Public Library, 
submitted a series of questions to a group of six 
young people. “What is your earliest recollection 
of a book? Do you read comics and series books 
because your friends do? Do children read books 
which adults think are good for them? What is 
good taste in reading?” were among the topics 
explored. 

The answers, both humorous and earnest, were 
far from unanimous but seemed to indicate that 
adults need not bear down too hard on what the 
child “should” read. It was the panel’s opinion 
that if a child liked a book, it was a “good” book 
for that particular child. Dr. Jacobs upheld this 
point of view, in that he felt there was no one 
book every child should read. The quality of 
greatness, he said, is not alone in the book or in 
the reader, but rather depends on an emergent 
quality which comes into being when the mind 
of the writer and the mind of the reader meet. In 
the final analysis it is up to parents to create the 
kind of environment in the home that will stimu- 
late reading and above all, his advice was: “Have 
faith in your children.” 
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For your complete and permanent record of 
the Child Study Association’s Annual Con- 
ference, subscribe to CHILD STUDY maga- 
zine now! 

If you are now on our lists, be sure your 
subscription is up-to-date so that you will 
receive this issue. In addition to the speeches 
from the First Day Conference, the Summer 
issue of CHILD STUDY will carry a sum- 
mary of the Second Day Conference for 
Workers in Parent Education. 
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Family Life Studytour 


The fifth annual Marriage and Family Life 
Studytour will sail for Italy, Israel, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, Switzerland, France and Austria on June 
28, 1954, returning in late August. This educa- 
tional tour is sponsored by the State University of 
New York and the National Council on Family 
Relations. It is open only to persons interested in 
Family Life study. For further information, write 
the director, Dr. Eugene P. Link, New Paltz, N. Y. 


Editorial elections 


Dr. Meyer F. Nimkoff has recently been elected 
Editor, and Dr. James H. S. Bossard Chairman of 
the Editorial Board of Marriage and Family 
Living, journal of the National Council on Fam- 
ily Relations. Dr. Nimkoff is Professor of Sociol- 
ogy at the Florida State University. Dr. Bossard 
is Director of the William T. Carter Foundation 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 


Birthrate still booming 


Four million babies were born in this country in 
1953—the highest number ever. But the average 
young couple now considers three children the 
“ideal family”—a few years ago, it was four. 
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MEET SANDY SMITH 


By NEIL ANDERSON. Illustrated by 
Mary Stevens. Sandy Smith moves from 
a western ranch to a big housing de- 
velopment in the East and his search for 
friends leads to a new sense of values. 
Ages 7 to 9. March, $2.50 


E VERYDAY Science 


S TORIES 


THE BRAVE GIVES BLOOD 


By PHILIP & MIRIAM EISENBERG. 
Illustrated by Lee Ames. Presents mean- 
ingful and important facts about blood, 
blood types, transfusions, racial atti- 
tudes, in an absorbing story. 

Ages 8 to 12. March, $1.60 


DAVID’S RANCH 


By DON WILCOX. Illustrated by Louis 
Zansky. A colorful, authentic western 
story that reveals the measures neces- 
sary to prevent soil erosion. 

Ages 8 to 12. March, $1.60 


THE FLYING RANGERS 


By WILLIAM REINER, Illustrated by 
Ralph Ramstad. An exciting story that is 
sure to stimulate many activities with 
kites, gliders, and model airplanes. 

Ages 8 to 12. March, $1.60 


Seacate Meters 
Gfones 


TRUDY, THE 
MOTHERLY HEN 


By ELIZABETH S. HELFMAN. Illus- 
trated by Grace Paull. A delightful story 
valuable in social studies for its informa- 
tion on chicken raising, hatcheries, egg 
candling and sorting, poultry breeds. 
Ages 7 to 9. March, $1.60 
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(FOR JUNIOR HIGH AND SENIOR HIGH) 


JACK DEMPSEY 


By GENE SCHOOR with HENRY GIL- 
FOND. The first and only biography of 
the great heavyweight boxing champion. 

April, $2.75 


JOE MEEK, Man of the West 


By SHANNON GARST. The story of the 
trapper, explorer, Indian fighter and 
pioneer who helped establish U. S. rule 
in the Oregon Territory. April, $2.75 


MICHAEL FARADAY 


By HARRY SOOTIN. A biography of the 
leading British scientist of the last cen- 
tury, who paved the way for the develop- 
ment of electric power. April, $2.75 


WINGED MOCCASINS 
The Story of Sacajawea 


By FRANCES JOYCE FARNSWORTH. 
Illustrated by Lorence F. Bjorklund. The 
beautiful and moving story of the first 
woman to cross the Rockies, as inter- 
preter and guide for the Lewis and Clark 
expedition. A Junior Literary Guild 
selection. April, $2.75 


Romances for Young Moderns 





“MISS LIBRARY LADY” 


By ANN McLELLAND PFAENDER. 
This is the kind of honest, realistic 
romance and career story that young 
girls, parents, teachers and librarians 
want. Jr. High & High. March, $2.50 


SALLY’S REAL ESTATE 


VENTURE 


By ENID & MARGARET JOHNSON 
An exciting romance and an excellent 
guide to an unusual career. 

Jr. High & High. March, $2.50 


Send for our complete catalog 
“Books for Young People. 


JULIAN MESSNER,INC., 8 W. 40th St., N.Y.18 





Publications news .... 


a new book for parents 


Y YOU! ik ‘ ih e » en? Children's reading interests and 
cease | - needs. The challenge of TV, radio, 

ste ceed sf movies and comics. Booklists for 
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Doubleday $3.75 


by Josette Frank, CSAA staff member 
to be published May, 1954 


a pocket book for parents 


Among the subjects discussed are: 
You can enjoy those early months 
© Are you spoiling your child? © 
How to quiet your child's fears @ 
What play means to your child @ 
Your child and money @ The first 
operation @ Growing pains 


by Sidonie M. Gruenberg single copy 25c 


Quantity discounts on this pocket book to: schools, churches and community organizations 
for use in parent education groups and parent-teacher associations 


1-9 copies: 20c each 10-49 copies: 15¢ each 50 or more copies: 10c each 


special issues of CHILD STUDY magazine 


WINTER 1953-54: What is readiness in children? 

FALL 1953: Our children and religion 

SUMMER 1953: Personal growth and the pressure to conform 
SPRING 1953: The neighbors’ children and yours 

FALL 1952: Building a new world with our children 
WINTER 1949-50: Other people in your child’s life 

SUMMER 1948: The problem of human aggressions 

single copy 65c any four together: $2.50 





